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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 





NEW BOOKS OF THE RIGHT SORT 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 





THE GENUINE AND LONG LOOKED FOR SUCCESSOR OF ‘‘ BROKE OF COVENDEN’’’ 


ARAMINTA 


By J. C. SNAITH 
The scene is laid in the London of to-day, which 
Mr. Snaith treats with wonderful success. 
sense a problem novel,’’ writes Mr. Frederic Tabor 
Cooper, editor of Zhe Forum, ‘‘ buta high-class comedy 
of manners, tinged with an indulgent irony often remi- 





niscent of Thackeray.”’ 


**It is in no 


12mo, $1.50 


ARMINEL of the WEST 
By JOHN TREVENA 


The Second Large Printing, Now Ready Everywhere 





** A novel that will bring him fame.”’ 

—London Observer. 
‘*Has a sweep of pathos and power, reminding one 

trongly of Thomas Hardy.’’—/Portland Oregonian. 


12mo, $1.50 





that Dr. Brady has ever written. 


vating. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


NEW VOLUME OF 
OUR AMERICAN HOLIDAYS 


THE RING AND THE MAN 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


It is generally believed that this isthe best novel 
It deals with love, 
business and politics in a great American city. It 
is well constructed and written with even more 
than his accustomed fervor. It is vivid and capti- 





THE BLACK GROSS 


By OLIVE M. BRIGGS 


“‘A romantic idyl, full of passion and poetry, told 
in a swift, narrative style, which carries the reader 
along in a whirl of emotion from one startling 
incident to another, until it casts him breathless 
and contented on a delightful conclusion.” 













—New York Herald. 


Color frontispiece by Ivanowskt. $1.50 





LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


“The only anthology of good Lincoln literature which has ever been put together. It occupies a unique 
place in this centenary year. It covers the whole subject of Lincoln, his life, career, war record, personality, 
and place in history. There is an illuminating introduction and an unusual portrait.” 


$1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 


— Cumberland Presbyterian. 





Second Large Printing Ready 


THE LIVING WORD 


The Best Selling Non-Fiction Book in America 


RELIGION AND MEDICINE 


By WORCESTER, McCOMB and CORIAT 


By ELWOOD WORCESTER and SAMUEL McCOMB 


12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 


(Tenth Edition) 


_““It should be read by every medical practi- 
tioner.’’—T7he Medical Record. 


12mo, $1.50 net. . Postpaid, $1.65 





The Apprenticeship 
of Washington 


By GEORGE HODGES, D.D. 


CONTENTS 


The-Apprenticeship of Washington. 
The Hanging of Mary Dyer. 
The.Adventures of Miles Standish. 
The2Education of John Harvard. 
The Forefathers of Jamestown. 


$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.40 





**Unexcelled among American 
Reminiscences.” 


OTHER DAYS 


Chronicles and Memories of 
the Stage 
By WILLIAM WINTER 
‘Speaks with the authority of 
an expert, the judgment of long 
experience, the knowledge and 
sympathy of personal acquaint- 
ance, the critical acumen and 
graceful style of the scholar.’’ 
Illustrated. $3.00 net. —Daial. 
Postpaid, $3.25 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention’ The Beok News Montbly. 


NERVOUSNESS 


A Brief and Popular Review of the 
Mora! Treatment of Disordered 
Nerves 


By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M. D. 


A short and masterly summary 
of the whole subject of modern 
nervousness and its treatment, by 
an English physician of the high- 
est standing and of world-wide 
reputation. 


50 cents net. Postpaid, 55 cents 


:: NEW YORK 
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Miss Ramsay’s The Straw 


An exciting plot is fought out in the gay atmos- 


here of ‘‘the hunting set” ofan English county. | 


he book is unusual for energy and swing. 


Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s 
Story of a child 


Jimbo A Fantasy 


A beautiful, comprehendingly suggestive study 


Cloth, $1.50 | 


of the power of imagination, carrying a fine im- | 


plied teaching of courage and truth. /ust ready 
Miss Zona Gale’s new book 


THE NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS 


| Mr. Phillpotts’ 
The Three Brothers 


By far the best of its author’s work, for with the 

full strength of maturity there has entered a 

mellowing of spirit, a welcome, genial touch. 
Cloth, $1.50 


| One Immortality 4 novel 

| Mr. Hall presents a theory of marriage as inter- 

esting as the prose of his love story is exquisite. 
Cloth, $1.50 


Friendship Village 


is almost indescribably ‘‘ delightful and alluring,” as readers of The Outlook know. Itis a book which 


increases one’s store of happiness. ‘‘To read it, 
last word and inspirited beyond measure.”’ 


” says one critic, ‘‘is to be at once entertained to the 
Cloth, $1.50 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Socialism is likely toask. /usiveady. $1.50 net | 


By A. Barton Hepburn 


Author of ‘The Contest for Sound Money" 


Artificial Waterways and Com- | 


mercial Development 
A book of importance to all who are concerned 
for cheaper transportation. | 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.06 | 


By Lord Avebury (Sir John Lub- | By Professor Arthur S. Hoyt 


bock) Peace and Happiness 
As universal in its appeal as his well-known | 
“ The Pleasures of Life,” still in demand after a 
circulation of nearly 300,000 copies. 

Cloth, $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.62 


By Maurice Hillquit 


Author of “History of Socialism in the United States” 
Socialism in Theory and Practice 


Mr. Hillquit’s book has the merits of clearness 
and candor; probably no one other book answers 
satisfactorily more of the questions a student of 


of Auburn Thelogical Seminary 
The Preacher: His Person, 
Message and Method 


A companion to his practical book on “The 
| Work of Preaching.”’ 
Cloth, $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.62 


By Canon and Mrs. S. A. Barnett 


Towards Social Reform 

The President of Toynbee Hall has been at work 
in the field of which he writes since the early 
eighties. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.60 


| By Frank P. Graves Ohio State University 


| 


History of Education Before the 
Middle Ages 


A tracing of the principle which the author 
believes to be the chief factor in progress, as 
shown in the history, social and political, of the 
Cloth, 12mo. Just ready. $1.10 net 





nations. 


Cambridge Modern History 
VOL. XI. The Making of Nationalities 


Anew volume of the monumental werk planned 


by the late Lord Acton. Thedevelopment of the | 


modern European nations is its special subject. 
Just ready. Imp. 8vo, $4.00 net ; by mail, $4.34 


W.W. Fowler’s Social Life in Rome 


By the Author of “ The City State of the Greeks | 


and Romans.” Just ready. $2.25 net | 





| The Ancient Greek Historians 
By John B. Bury (Harvard Lectures) 


Author of ‘‘ The History of Greece,”’ etc. 
Cloth 8vo. $2.25 net ; by mail, $2.40 


The Acropolis of Athens _ 
By Martin L. D’Ooge “1745.2,” 


Cloth, 8vo. Illustrated. $4.00 net ; by mail, $4.28 





A One Volume Commentary on the 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Holy Bible 


Edited by the Rev. J. R. DUMMELOW, D.D. 


The work of some of the best Biblical scholars of the present day in a convenient form and at a price 


intended to meet the needs of the general reader 


Just veady. Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.83 


The Bible for Home and School 7%e Revised Version in Handbooks 


Edited by SHAILER MATTHEWS, incorporates 


Now HEBREWS. By E. J. Goodspeed. ACTS. 
Ready 50 cts.; by mail, 55 cts. 


The Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


Edit by L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, 


the results of the best modern Biblical scholarship. 
OTHER VOLUMES 
in preparation 


(Vol. IV nearly ready) 
Editer of ‘‘Cyclopedia of American Horticulture,” 


| Mr. H. Fielding Hall’s new b00% 


By Geo. H. Gilbert. 
75 cts.; by mail, 80 cts. 


chairman of the Commission on Country Life, will be completed by the issue of the fourth volume. 


I. Farms, Climates, Soils, etc. 
Il. Farm Crops (individually in detail) 


Ill. Farm Animals, Farm Products 
IV. The Farm and the Community 


Complete in four 4to volumes, the set, $20, in cloth ; half morocco, $32 | 
| 











Published 


64-66 Fifth Ave. | 
New York 
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ILLUSTRATED 
$1.50 






ILLUSTRATED 
$1.50 
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“‘Sefor Ballar’, I have biffo’ to-day killed a man for that he spik to me like-a-that |» 


THE KING OF ARCADIA | 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 


In the Western land of ranches and cowboys and railroad builders and irrigation engineering, 
with its great desert spaces and lofty mountains and wild grandeurs, the King of Arcadia, an elderly 
Kentuckian of the ultra-patrician order, has established an Aladdin's castle of luxury in an oasis 
that he has made to blossom as a rose. A vast irrigation scheme, conceived and promoted by 
Eastern capitalists, involves the destruction of this garden; and in the feud that results, the company’s 
engineer, the daughter of the king, a playwright, an overseer, and many others, are involved in a 
series of exciting and ingenious adventures that work out to a thrilling conclusion. 


THE BUTLER’S 
STORY 
By ARTHUR TRAIN 


Illustrated, $1.25 


The highly amusing and original story of the life of a New 
York family of the zouveau riche type, from the point of view of 
an English butler. The butler, Peter Ridges, gives, in a rarely i) 
entertaining way, the philosophy of life as it is understood below 
stairs, descriptions of the social adventures of the Carter family and 
of his own excursion into Wall Street speculation, etc. The wit 
and satire, the likable and amusing characters, and the exhilarating 
comments of Peter Ridges, make a particularly good story. 


‘“‘ Have you any peanuts for the swans?” 


RENE BAZIN’S NEW NOVEL 


“THIS, MY SON ° (Les Noellets) $1.25 


The powerful and moving story of a Breton farmer and his sons and daughters, among whom 
the struggle between the desire for a wider, newer life and the traditional claim of the land and the 
farm develops into a drama of great and profound beauty. Apart from the absorbing interest of 
the story, the book has an atmosphere of the out-of-doors and a feeling for life in the country 
and the open air which makes it peculiarly charming and refreshing. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS $ : NEW YORK 
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The Dearest, Wisest, Funniest Book of the Year 

















“A pink ante fastened it on secure and there 
she was compleat.”’ 


™I JENNIE ALLEN 4. 
By GRACE DONWORTH 


Illustrated by Frederic R. Gruger, $1.50 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books says: 
‘* Jennie Allen has come to take the place once occupied by Samantha (of Saratoga fame) 
and Mrs. Wiggs. Jennie Allen is neither a conscious humorist like the former, nor an 
unconscious philosopher like the latter. In her make-up is combined the best of both, with the 
result that she is more agreeable than either, and her great charm is that she is not a bit too good 
to be true. Jennie Allen is the best ever.’’ 
Send for a set of funny Jennie Allen post cards, free to any address. 
i 
{ 


FOR 
SHEER 
ENTERTAINMENT 
READ 
The New York Evening Post says: 


‘*As charming a piece of light fiction as one is likely 
to come across in many a day. It is a story of mystery, The Novel 
handled very skilfully. Those desirable elements in a Illustrated 
tale of this kind—suspense and suspicion—are to be had b 
in abounding measure. Merely as a book that refuses to y 
be laid down until it is finished, it has a clear title to Maximilian a George Brehm 
success It possesses, in addition, exceptional charm of Foster 
style.’’ $1.50 





by 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


F THE PUBL 

PUBLISHERS 0 SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY ISHERS OF THE 

BEACON BIOGRAPHIES BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 
Publishers st Boston 
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PUBLISHED THE BIG MID-SEASON NOVEL °U5L'sHED 


FEBRUARY 27 FEBRUARY 27 
FULL OF ACTION FROM BEGINNING TO END 







ty 


Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher 


THE WEB or tae GOLDEN SPIDER 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 
Ilastrated by Harrison Fisher and Charles M. Relyea 


Here is pure romance, told with a joy in the telling that carries the reader breathlessly along. 

Out of the darkness the girl and the man meet, only to be swept into the toils of an adventurer 
mad with the lure of gold, and suddenly thrust apart again. Swiftly and with desperate chances, by 
land and sea, they follow the golden trail of daring. 


FOR SALE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD. 















$1.50 








PUBLISHERS OF THE SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY PUBLISHERS OF THE 
BEACON BIOGRAPHIES ian +. Widen BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 
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Three Novels of Unusual Interest 


Published in January, this novel is attracting the widest 
attention. Praise and denunciation are being visited on it in about 
equal proportion. Editions have been sold to England and to Canada. 


‘‘A piece of brilliant imaginative writing.’’ —7he Detroit Free Press. 


BANZAI! By PARABELLUM 


‘‘A distinguished and daring contribution.’’ — 7he Chicago Evening Post. 


‘* Written in a terse, graphic style, the narrative grasps the reader’s 
interest.’’— Te Boston Evening Transcript. 


‘* Brilliant imagination and daring plot mark this war novel of 1909.’’— 


Illustrated. $1.50 
280,000 copies sold in Germany 


OPEN HOUSE 
By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


Author of “DR. ELLEN” 


The Portland Oregonian. 


This charming and delicate serio-comic novel of life and 
love is winning its friends even faster than “ Dr. Ellen”’ did. 
It is described as a clever story, with a wholesome tone and 
much crisp characterization. 


THE EXPLORER 


By WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Author of “JACK STRAW” and “LADY FREDERICK ” 


Frontispiece. $1.50 


A novel of romantic nature, affording, by its contrast 
between the grim vigors of tropical Africa and the luxurious 
life of fashionable London, a story of dramatic interest. It 
recalls, as it resembles, Mason’s “ Four Feathers.” 


Second Edition. Illustrated by F. Graham Cootes. $1.50 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Union Square, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








THE WORKS OF 


| | MAURICE MAETERLINGK 


IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
PUBLISHED BY 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE 


Translated by Alfred Sutro 


WISDOM AND DESTINY 


Translated by Alfred Sutro 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE 
SISTER BEATRICE and ARIADNE, 
and BARBE BLEUE (Two Plays) 


Translated by Bernard Miall 


THE BURIED TEMPLE 


Translated by Alfred Sutro 


THOUGHTS FROM MAETERLINCK 


Chosen and arranged by E 


THE DOUBLE GARDEN 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 


JOYZELLE AND MONNA VANNA 


Translated by Alfred Sutro 
THE MEASURE OF THE HOURS 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 
READY IN MARCH 
THE BLUE BIRD, A Fairy Play in Five Acts 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 
The above ten books are uniform in size (12mo) and in binding (green cloth). 


The following are specially bound and illustrated, and of various sizes. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG 
~~ ae and decorated by Charles B. Falls. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


And other out-of-doors studies. Illustrated by Charles B. Falls. 
all 12mo, cloth 


THE SWARM 


From ‘‘ The Life of the Bee.’’ Frontispiece and decorations by 
Anthony Emver 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE FLOWERS 


Illustrated with photographs, reproduced in photogravure. Deco- 
rated pages. Tall 12mo, cloth 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


$1.75 


$1.75 


net, $1.40 


net, $1.20 


net, $1.40 


net, $1.20 


net, $1.40 


net, $1.20 


nel, $1.40 


net, $1.20 


nel, $1.00 


net, $1.20 


net, $1.20 


net, $1.20 





RSE EK ATE EE 


RASC 














(| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\QJQV 
‘*The Most Beautiful Edition Ever Published”’ 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDE 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Translated by ERVING WINSLOW. Introduction by MONTROSE J. MOSES 
Special type designs. Profusely illustrated from scenes from DEBUSSY’S opera and portraits 
of Miss GARDEN as Melisande 














oes GUS “ Everything about this beautiful book has 
Prauisaoe charmed Miss Garden [writes her secretary], 
; jem and she will keep it as a valued souvenir.” 






r. PRURIOE 






“Richly bound, printed, and embellished ; 


it deserves so charming a dress.” 
—Richard Burton, in The Bellman. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY 





8vo. Illustrated Cloth. Boxed, $1.50 Net. Postage, 15 Cents 









109,000 to Date—and Still Selling! 


IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE 


This famous “ Life Book” has been in 
steadily increasing demand ever since it was 
first published, a few years ago. Edition has 
succeeded edition, and translation has fol- 
lowed translation, until now its circle of readers 
is world-wide. Not to have read “In Tune” 
is to proclaim one’s self out of harmony with 
one of the greatest ethical forces of the new 
century. 












“Suggests Drummond, but shows a decided advance upon his 
ground.”—Boston Transcript. 







“One of the simplest, clearest works ever written, dealing 
with the power of the interior forces in moulding the everyday 
conditions of life.’—San Francisco Bulletin. 







Cloth, Japanese or Silk Binding, $1.25 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. : NEW YORK 
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COMRADES 


By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


Author of “‘ The Leopard’s Spots,’’ ‘‘ The 
Clansman,’’ ‘‘ The Traitor,’” 
“* The One Woman,” etc. 


A dramatic and absorbing novel 
of a young millionaire and a girl 
enthusiast who join a Socialist 
colony in California. Four 
illustrations in color. $1.50. 


In the Valley 
of the Shadow 


By Thomas Lee Woolwine 


A touching story of the 
Tennessee mountains, 
showing how the love 
of two young people 
proved too strong for 
the blood feud between 
their families. Four 
tllustrations in color. 
$1.00. 


The 
Wild Geese 


By Stanley J. Weyman 


Author of ‘‘Chippinge Borough,’’ and 
“*The Long Night.’’ 


This story, the scenes of which are laid along the 
is the last that Mr. 
Weyman will write; at the same time it is one of 
the best and most adventurous = he has 
51.50. 


wild Irish coast in 1780, 


given us. Four zllustrations. 







OLD JIM CASE 
of South Hollow 


By Ed. Rice, ef Onondaga County 


If you have ever hunted a coon, 
fished for trout, swapped a lie or 
a horse, lived in a village, in- 
dulged in romance, or longed for 
a genuine, soothing, honest book, 
there is something for you in 
**Old Jim Case.” Frontispiece. 


Net, $1.00 (postage 12c). 





Letters 
of a Japanese 


Schoolboy 


By Wallace Irwin (Hashimura Togo) 


The side-splitting letters of “ Hash- 


imura Togo,” addressed to the 
editor of Co/lier’s, have been 
gathered into permanent form 
as “the literary sensation 
of adecade.” With the 
original illustrations. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


























THE CLIMBER 


By E. F. Benson 


Author of ‘‘ Sheaves,’’ ‘‘ The Blotting 


Book,”” etc. 

The story of ambitious Lucia 
Grimson, who gains the goal of 
her dreams—social leadership— 
at the expense of all that is best 
in life. This is Mr. Benson’s best 
novel. Frontispiece in brown 
and gold. Fixed price, $1.40 
(postage 12c). 


A Prince of 


Dreamers 


By Flora Annie Steel 
Author of ‘On the Face of the 
Waters,’ “‘A Sovereign 
Remedy,’ etc. 

A powerful and im 
native romance of India 
in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, whose Oriental 
color and fine emotional 
quality leave a vivid 
impression. Fixed 
price, $1.25. 


The House with 
No Address 


By E. Nesbit 


Author of ‘‘The Would Be Goods,”’ 
“*The Incomplete Amorist,’” etc. 






An extraordinary tale of a unique and fasci- 
nating dancer who becomes the reigning sensation 
with her Salome dance, but who is a hopeless 
enigma to the public because of the deep mystery 
which surrounds her. 


$1.50. 


THE BEST LINCOLN BOOKS 


By Clara E. Laughlin © 


The most vivid and complete account of the great drama that we have. 
a surprising wealth of material which throws new light upon the conspiracy and especially upon 
Net, $1. 


motive. //lustrations. 


By Eleanor Atkinson 


Lincoln’s first great love. 


Also by Mrs. Atkinson 


Hanks, the friend of Lincoln’s boyhood. J//ustrations. 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


Recognized nationally as the standard Lincoln. 
Nei, $5.00 (carriage extra). 


volumes. 
1 Also by Miss Tarbell 
A little classic. 


Illustrations. 


30,000 sold. J/lustrations. 


The 


50 (postage 12c). 


Death of Lincoln 


New sources have ae 
ooth’s 


4 ? 
Lincoln’s Love Story 
A gem of Lincolniana, telling more fully than ever before the inspiring and beautiful story of 


Net, 50c (postage 5c). 


The Boyhood of Lincoln 


A revealing piece of Lincoln biography, based on an interview which the — had with Dennis 


Life of 


Net 50c (postage 5c). 


Net, 50c (postage 5c) 


Abraham Lincoln 


14,000 sets have been sold. /x//y i/lustrated. Two 


He Knew Lincoln 


Lincoln is a commandingly important figure, described from intimate personal acquaintance, in 


the famous 


Reminiscences of Carl Schurz 


One of the great permanent autobiographies. 


Three volumes. 





Net, $9.00. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th St., New York 
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MISS MINERVA aio 
WILLIAM GREEN HILL 


By FRANCES BOYD CALHOUN 


LITTLE masterpiece of 
humor and sentiment 


That is the way we should describe this 

~@®. delightful story of the South by a 
- new writer with a positive talent 
ua for child dialogue and a touch in 
ae as describing killingly funny situations 
<P that no American humorist has 


surpassed. 


Any reader who has made friends with Miss Minerva and the Major, 
fallen in love with William, and laughed 

over bad Jimmy, Sam Lamb, and Mr. 

Algernon Jones (not forgetting Sancti- 

fied Sophy and Aunt Blue-GumTempy), 

will yearn to introduce them to others. 





WRITE TO US FOR 


a little illustrated booklet containing 
the first chapter of ‘‘ Miss Minerva.’’ 
Sent free on request. 


Small 12mo, cloth, with 22 illustrations. $1.00 


Sold Wherever Books Are Sold 


or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


264 WABASH AVENUE 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








PRINCESS ZARA 


By ROSS BEECKMAN 
Illustrated in Color, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Dan Derrington, club man and society favorite (and- also, sud 
: rosa, in the Secret Service of the U. S. Government), is sent to New 
; Ru York to watch a certain Russian princess who is being royally enter- 
$i Sexton tained, but who is believed by our government to be on a secret 
diplomatic mission. Dan is only thirty, and good-looking, and the 
princess a “‘ thoroughbred,’’ consequently Dan (Cupid) gets in his fine work, and things 
happen with a rush—particularly when Derrington wakes up to find himself in 

St. Petersburg and in charge of the Secret Service of the Czar of All the Russias. 
There is excitement and love galore on every one of the 343 pages of this thrilling 

and brilliant romance. 


ce 


A MILLION 
A MINUTE 


By HUDSON DOUGLAS 
Five Illustrations by Will Grefe 


A Million a Minute is a romance of the New York and Paris 
of to-day. It opens in Martin’s famous restaurant in New York 
and practically closes in the equally famous Maxim’s in Paris. 
With a hero bright, up-to-date, and wholly American, and a heroine charming 
and petite, a French count daring and unscrupulous, a wealthy old uncle equally 
lacking in scruple, and a legacy of ten million bright American dollars, the author 
weaves a story that will immediately make him popular with the great public that wants 


to be entertained. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. At all booksellers. 


TREMENDOUSLY POPULAR 


THE BISHOP’S 
EMERALDS 


"By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY Qa 


Rarely, indeed, does a new author’s book attain the popularity of 
this. Critics everywhere, and lovers of the entertaining in fiction, 
lall pronounce it a masterpiece of its type. 


W. J. WATT & CO., Publishers, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 


THE PACIFIC SERIES 
By EDWIN J. HOUSTON, Ph.D. Illustrated. Price, $1.25 









Volume I 
FIVE MONTHS ON A DERELICT 
This book describes the experiences of two men and three boys on a 
derelict brig in the Pacific Ocean. It is the first of a series of four volumes 
that will present life on and in the great ocean. 
Volume II 
WRECKED ON A CORAL ISLAND 
In this book the same characters are described as those who passed five 
exciting and dangerous months on the derelict brig. The story givesa 
number of experiences that were not only amusing, but were also exciting 
and often exceedingly dangerous. 
Volume III 
IN CAPTIVITY IN THE PACIFIC 
In this book is given an account of the exciting adventures of the two 
boys who were carried off in a war canoe to one of the Marquesas Islands. 
Volume IV. (Jn Press) 
AT SCHOOL IN THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS 
The first volumes of ‘‘ The Pacific Series’’ have been so well received 
by their juvenile readers that the author has consented to prepare a fourth 
book, with the above title. The story describes the same persons as those 
which appeared in the preceding three volumes, and, in addition, introduces 
some new characters. 


Order from the Nearest House (Griffith & Rowland Press 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, DALLAS 










































Prayer Books 
and Hymnals 


IN 400 STYLES 


They represent the highest art of the bookbinder, work- 
ing with the choicest materials. Printed on white and also 
Nelson’s India paper, famous the world over for its thin 
and opaque qualities. 

White Bindings for Bridal Gifts 

and Dainty Oblong Editions 


Prices 60 cents and upwards 


Holy Bible with Apocrypha 
and Marginal Readings Adopted by General Convention 
Authorized to be read in Churches and Issued by Authority of General Convention. 
Prices $1.75 to $40.00 
Catalogue and Specimen pages mailed free. Books sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East (8th St., New York 
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WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


SEPTIMUS 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


“A more beloved vagabond than ‘The Beloved Vagabond.’ 
—New York Globe. 


“ Witty, original and gay as Sheridan.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


«Septimus is a fresh and delightful figure.” 
— New York Evening Post. 

































“Locke at his best.” Baltimore Sun. 
“A permanent addition to the lovable characters of fiction.” — Outlook. 


“It appears to be Mr. Locke’s province to let light into the dark corners of 
life and show us the bright side of people and things.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Septimus is not a book for prudes to read, although it is ia no sense 
immodest. It grows in strength and depth toward the end, until it offers one 


of the most absorbing propositions presented in modern fiction.” 
— Washington Star. 





“One of those rare stories that attract us first of all in our lighter moods and then lay hold upon us with the 
force of a strong ideal.” — Argonaut. 


William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at Yale University: “Septimus is 
to my mind the best book Mr. Locke has ever written, which means it is one of the most delightful novels 
published during the last ten years. . . . All the whimsical humor of his former stories, with a deep vein of purity 


and tenderness.” 
THE LOST CABIN MINE 
A novel of adventure and the West by FREDERICK NIVEN. 72:0. $1.50 


THE KISS OF HELEN 
A novel by CHARLES MARRIOTT. Z2mo. $1.50 


“‘ Lofty sincerity and courage, its regard for essential truth and disregard of conventional standards—a book 
singularly worth while.”"— New York Times. 


SALOME, A Guide to Strauss’ Opera 


lé6mo. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage, 6 cents 


Salome, Pelleas and Melisande, Boheme, etc. 
Ably discussed by Lawrence Gilman in 


ASPECTS OF MODERN OPERA 


l6mo. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 
“For constant opera-goers a timely transcript."—Vew York Sun. 
Estimates and inquiries of the opera since Wagner. An able analysis of the 
different schools of opera which have developed since Wagner's day, as illustrated by 
such cemposers as Puccini, Strauss and Debussy. 


EDWARD MACDOWELL 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN. J/lustrated. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents 


«Every appreciator of MacDowell’s music should possess himself of this study of the composer.” 
— Washington Star. 





Abundant new material. There is much in the volume of interest, not only to admirers of MacDowell, but 
to lovers and students of music generally. Among other things, a number of remarkably interesting letters from 
Grieg, Liszt and MacDowell himself are included in the book. In the critical portion, Mr. Gilman presents a 
close, detailed and illuminating study of MacDowell’s career as a composer. 





JOHN LANE COMPANY TH#8 INTO NAY NEW YORK 
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How to Use 


A Chating Dish 


By MRS. S. T. RORER 


A book full of the best and choicest 

recipes for making dainty, delightful dishes 

that might well tickle the palate of an epicure. And all so 
easy! Mrs. Rorer tells always how to do things in the easiest 
possible manner, so that there can be no mistake about results. 


“hie, 


Bound in cloth, only 25 cents 


SIMILAR IN SIZE AND BINDING: New Ways for Oysters; Sandwiches; 
Quick Soups; Each, 25 Cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s My Best 250 Recipes 


Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Ways for Cooking Eggs 


Cloth, 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents 


ong Rorer’s New Cook Book 


A great big book of over seven hundred 
pages of the very best things in cooking; full 
of wonderful recipes in all departments, be- 
sideschapters on carving, serving ; decorated 
tables, etc. There is perhaps nothing in the 
book world so satisfying and so recompensing 
to the user as this book of Mrs. Rorer’s. 
Abundantly and beautifully illustrated. 


Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 
A NEW BOOK BY MRS. RORER 


Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 


is about going to press, and will be ready in March. Look out for it. It is one 
of the most important, valuable and helpful books ever written by Mrs. Rorer. 


Where postage is not given above, we pay it; for sale by all booksellers, or send to us 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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ROBERT E. KNOWLES 
THE WEB OF TIME 


“But there is nothing of second- 
hand fragrance from Ian Maclaren 
in Robert E. Knowles. His stories 
breathe their own atmosphere; dis- 
tinct, individual and well worth read- 
ing.’’"—Boston Times. 


Cloth, $1.50 


THE UNDERTOW 


“What ‘St. Cuthbert’s’ promised 
is here given. It is a mature novel 
with ample plot and well-developed 
characterizations ’"—T7he Book News 


Monthly. 
3d Edition, $1.50 


ST. CUTHBERT’S 


A Parish Romance. 
“Mr. Knowles has a sense of humor, 
a genuine love of humanity, and a 
fine recognition of its noble quali- 
ties.’”—NV. Y. Mail. 


10th Edition, $1.50 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The TRAILERS 


RUTH LITTLE MASON 


_A vivid, human ‘‘ first” novel of a new 
writer, full of the spray of the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. The vivacious story of the 
daughter of a New York society leader, 
written with the natural charm of young 
feeling, but true to highest ideals. 


Decorated Cloth, $1.20 Net : 
JUST PUBLISHED 


WHITHER 
THOU GOEST 


By J. J. BELL 
From advance sheets, Zhe Book News 
Monthly says: ‘‘ Hereis a modern, up-to-date 
bit of fiction. A clever story, and an admira- 
ble character study, with no little of moral 
force to give it substance. 


Decorated Cloth, $1.20 Net 


nemrean 


RALPH CONNOR’S ENDURING NOVELS 


NEW AUTHOR'S UNIFORM EDITION 


NOW READY 


BLACK ROCK 


A tale of the Selkirks. 


THE SKY PILOT 


A tale of the Foothills. 


Each, Handsome Cloth, $2.00 
Other Volumes to Follow 


CAROLINE A. MASON 


The Binding 
of the Strong 


‘Of the many books that will be 
published in honor of Milton's birth 
none will have widercirculation than 
this. When we lay it down we feel 
that the mighty man is more human 
than we ever conceived he could be.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


Polly Pat's 
Parish 


“American readers will certainly 
hear much of Winifred Kirkland in 
the future.”—Cleveland Plain-dealer. 


Illustrated, $1.00 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY : 


i: 66 HIS edition should attract the ad- 
7 , mirers of the author’s remarkable 
“4 talents. Excellent specimens of 
book making, with good paper, a handsome 

page and good and appropriate drawings. 


A fitting and dignified form for these admi- 
rable stories.”—N. ¥. Sun. 


W. J. DAWSON 
A VISION OF TO-MORROW 
A SOLDIER of 
the FUTURE 
“Not only one of the leading 


literary critics, but a movelist _ 7, S pte cat 
of rare power.”—Democrat and oronto Saturday Night Review. 


Chronicle. Cloth, $1.50 $1.50 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


DR. LUKE OF THE THE ADVENTURES OF 
LABRADOR BILLY TOPSAIL 


“The triumph of the book is its. |.4 marvelously vivid and real- 
character delineation.”—Chicago *ticnarration.”—ZBrooklyn Eagle. 
Record-Herald. $1.50 Mlustrated, $1.50 


RICHARD S. HOLMES 


THE VICTOR THE MAID of HONOR 


“Dr. Holmes is as readable as A Tale of Human Nature 


anyone you could find in a day’s “ seege te gqued . 
j ."—Los Angeles Express. L od sense, keen and 
journey los Angeles Express ready wit, real human matusc® 


$1.50 —North American. $1.50 


A CHALLENGE OF TO-DAY 
A PROPHET 

of BABYLON 
“A great and moving book.” 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Avenue 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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DANA ESTES & COMPANY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 1909 — SPRING LIST 


Fiction 


HILARY THORNTON. By Hubert Wales, author of ‘‘ Cynthia 
in the Wilderness,’’ ‘‘ The Old Allegiance,” etc. Cloth, |12mo. $1.50 


SERVITUDE. By Irene ne author of ‘To a Nun Confess’d.”’ 
Cloth, 12mo. . . $1.50 


TO A NUN CONFESS’D. By Irene panert author of “An 
Idol’s Passion,”’ ‘‘ The Shadow of Desire,’ ‘‘ The Chant of a 
Lonely Soul,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. ; ; ; . $1.50 


ONLY BETTY. By Curtis Yorke, author of ‘‘ The Other Sara,” 
“Their Marriage,” ‘‘ The World and Delia,” ‘‘ The Girl and 
the Man,” ‘‘ Mollie Deverill.’ Cloth, 12mo. ’ . $1.50 


THE GIRL AND THE MAN. By Curtis Yorke, author of 
“The Other Sara,”’ “A Flirtation with Truth,” ‘‘ The Girl in 
Grey,” ‘‘ Delphine,’ ‘Olive Kinsella,” ‘‘ The World and 
Delia,” ‘‘ Only Betty,’” ‘‘ Irresponsible Kitty’’ ete. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


THE WORLD AND DELIA. By Curtis Yorke, author of ‘‘ The 
Girl and the Man,” “Irresponsible Kitty,” ‘Alix of the 
Glen,” ‘‘ Delphine,”’ ‘Olive Kinsella,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. . $1.50 


General—Memoirs Library 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE GUILLOTINE. Written by 
Grace Dalrymple Elliott, intimate friend of Philippe Egalité. 
Edited by Helen Kendrick Hayes. [IIlustrated, cloth, I2mo. 75c. 


COLONEL HUTCHINSON—ROUNDHEAD._ The Record 
of His Life, by Lucy Hutchinson, his widow. Edited by Helen 
Kendrick Hayes. Illustrated, cloth, |12mo. . j ; —. * 


DU BARRY—ENCHANTRESS. Memoirs of the Favorite of 
Louis XV. Edited ad Helen Kendrick — Illustrated, 
cloth, 12mo. ; 75c. 


OUR PLYMOUTH FOREFATHERS. By Charles Stedman 
Hanks, author of ‘‘ Hints to Golfers,’” ‘‘ Camp Kits and Camp 
Life.” The work is extra-illustrated with numerous beautiful 
double-tone plates, and has a complete Index. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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SOGGO  vacazine | FOCOO 


There’s Room for You 


in the boundless West, and there’s room for you on the 
subscription list of The Pacific Monthly, the magazine of 
the West. Who is not interested in the country where 
thousands have found health, wealth and happens, and 
where thousands more are coming each year? Do you 
want to learn more of this land of opportunity? Do 
you want to keep in touch with the spirit of the West in 
poetry, fiction, picture? Are you interested in the 
gigantic reclamation projects that are turning sage-brush 
wastes into a land of plenty? There is a magazine of the 
West—a magazine whose mission is to carry to the ends 
of the world the vastness, the grandeur, the advantages of 
the West, and there are already thousands of readers 
ready to testify to the delightful manner in which the 
West is pictured in The Pacific Monthly. Are you one of 
them? Do you want to become one? The Pactfic 
Monthly is a high-grade magazine in every particular. 
The subscription price is $1.50 per year; the colored 
pictures alone are worth the subscription price. Buy a 
copy from your newsdealer today. Then send us the 
coupon herewith. 
Send 25 cents in stamps for 3 recent numbers 


TEAR THIS COUPON OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


THE PAcIFIC MONTHLY: 


Enclosed please find $1.50, for which you may 
send THE PACIFIC MONTHLY for one year to 


Name 


Address___ 


The Pacific Monthly 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


B. N. M.—1I— 09. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


Appleton’s Universal 
Cyclopaedia and Atlas 


Prepared under the general Editorship of Charles Kendall Adams, LL. D., President 
of the University of Wisconsin, assisted by a corps of Associate Editors, composed 
largely of Eminent Specialists in Europe and America. Newly Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, under the direction of Rossiter Johnson, Ph. D., LL. D. 

This work contains material on every known subject, arranged in convenient form 
for reference or reading. 

Contains 12,000,000 Words in 12 Volumes—70,000 different subjects covering more 
than 30,000 signed articles prepared under the direction of the Editor-in-Chief, assisted 
by 40 Associate Editors, 88 Presidents of Colleges, 307 Professors and 3000 Eminent 
Specialists. 

With the 12 Volumes goes a 13th, which classifies all the main branches of knowl- 
edge and arranges them so that you can take up, read and study a course in any branch 
of Human Knowledge from its pages in your own home, without the aid of a Teacher. 

The more than 3500 Illustrations, 150 New Maps, many Plates, Plans and Black-and- 
White Pictures are an education in themselves. 

The 12,500 Biographies of celebrated personages are in themselves of inestimable 
value to the reader and student. 

Americans especially should have this Cyclopedia in their libraries, because it is 
extremely rich in American information. 

Bound in 13 large octavo volumes. Buckram Cloth. Publication Price, $48. Our 
Special Price, $18.75. Half Leather, Publication Price, $66.00. Our Special Price, $21.75. 


VICTOR HUGO 
Works comprising vols. I-III, Les Miserables—Hans of Iceland; IV, Ninety-three 
—Bug Jargal—Claude Gueux; V, The Man Who Laughs; VI, The Toilers of the 
Sea; VII, Notre Dame de Paris; VIII, Poems—History of the Crime; IX and X, 
Dramas; Popular Edition, printed from large, clear type, and containing 50 Etch- 
ings, Photogravure and Wood-cut Illustrations. 10 vols. Large 12mo. Gilt tops. 
Publication Price, $10.00. Our Special Price, $5.00. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


By Victor Duruy. Translated from the French and Thoroughly Revised, with an 
Introduction and a Summary of Contemporaneous History by Edwin A. Grosvenor, 
with 27 Maps, 2 Photogravure and 39 Half-tone Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Gilt 
tops. Publication Price, $4.00. Our Special Price, $1.65. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


Revised with Notes by the Rev. George Fyler Townsend, M. A. Vignette Edition 
with 200 Illustrations, by Thomas Mcllvaine. 2 vols. Publication Price, $2.50. 
Our Special Price, $1.00. 


M. GUIZOT 


History of France, from the earliest times, translated into English by Robert Black, 
and recognized as the standard of this immortal history. Illustrated by 72 Por- 
traits and Scenes done in Photogravure and Half-tone. 8 vols. Half leather, top 
edge gilt. Our Special Price, $6.25. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


Complete Works. St. James Edition. Comprising Adam Bede and The Lifted 
Veil; Mill on Floss, Brother Jacob and Leaves from a Notebook; Scenes of Clerical 
Life and Essays; Romola; Middlemarch, Silas Marner and Daniel Deronda. 3 vols.; 
Felix Holt and Theophrastus Such, Poems and Life, 2 vols. Set, 10 vols. Publica- 
tion Price, $17.50. Our Special Price, $8.50. Half leather, $27.50. Our Special 
Price, $12.50. 


THE STONES OF VENICE 


By John Ruskin, M. A., with all the original Illustrations, 3 vols. Publication Price, 
$3.75. Our Special Price, $1.75. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia Paris New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention ‘'he Book News Monthly. 
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“THE GREAT REPUBLIC” 
A Thoro History of the United States 


Written by Master Historians in 4 volumes, illustrated with 119 full-page plates. 
Cloth binding, top edge gilt. Former price, $12.50. Our Price, $1.50. Half leather, top 
edge gilt. Former price, $15.00. Our Price, $2.00. “The Great Republic” reads like a 
novel, giving, of course, the complete thread of the story of the nation, from the primi- 
tive settlers down to the present time, but condensing the matter-of-fact data and en- 
larging on the great climaxes which teach the great lessons of each age. It is written 
by specialists on each subject—by such writers as: 











Theodore Roosevelt Capt. Wainwright Edward Everett 
Henry Cabot Lodge Murat Halstead James Schouler 
John Bach McMaster Henry Watterson Thomas Wentworth 
Adam Badeau Gen. Joseph Wheeler Higginson 

John W. Draper William E. Chandler Francis Parkman 
Comte de Paris John D. Long George Bancroft 
William T. Sherman H. Von Holst William Swinton 
Admiral Sampson Benson J. Lossing 


A Descriptive Circular of 16 Pages Will Be Sent Upen Request. 


CHARLES LEVER 


Military Novels and Novels of Adventure. Comprising: The Confession of Harry 
Lorrequer, Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon, 2 Vols.; Arthur O’Leary, His Wan- 
derings and Ponderings in Many Lands; Jack Hinton, the Guardsman; Tom Burke 
of “Ours,” 2 Vols.; Maurice Tierney, the Soldier of Fortune; Sir Jasper Carew, 
Confessions of Con Cregan, Roland Cashel, 2 Vols. Atheneum Edition. With 12 
Etched Plates on Japan paper and Illustrations in the text, by “Phiz,” Cruikshank, E. 
Van Muyden, and others. 12 Vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Publication Price, $24.00. 
Our Special Price, $9.00. Half Morocco. Publication Price, $48.00. Our Special 
Price, $12.00. 
THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE 


The Poet’s Works in Chronological Order from the Text of Professor Delius, in- 
cluding “The Two Noble Kinsmen” and “Edward III,” with an Introduction to each 
Play by F. J. Furnival, with Metrical Index and Date Table of Shakespere’s Plays, 
Notes and Index to Characters. Printed from large clear type by La Belle Sauvage 
Press, London. Embellished with over 100 beautiful full-page Plates, consisting of 
Water Color Reproductions, Rembrandt Photogravures and Xylogravure IIlustra- 
tions in Color. 12 vols. Royal 8vo. Bound in English Silk Cloth with Gilt Or- 
namentation and Gilt Tops. Publication Price, $60. Our Special Price, $18. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


The New Werner Twentieth Century Edition. A Standard Work of Reference in 
Art, Literature, Science, History, Geography, Commerce, Biography, Discovery and 
Invention. With thousands of Portraits, Plates and Engravings, together with many 
New Maps. With New American Supplement and Readers’ Guidg. 31 vols. 8vo. 
Together with Book Case. Publication Price, $59.00. Our Special Price, $35. Half 
Morocco. Publication Price, $70.00. Our Special Price, $45. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
(Bound volumes.) For the year ending with the October number, 1906. Among 
the complete Novels which these volumes contain are: “Seeing France with Uncle 
John,” by Anne Warner; “A Diplomatic Adventure,” by S. Weir Mitchell; “Fen- 
wick’s Career,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Among other articles: “Lincoln, the 
Lawyer,” by Frederick Trevor Hill; “The Training of the Human Plant,” by Luther 
Burbank: Two volumes. 8vo. Publication Price, $5.50. Our Special Price, $1.75. 


DEPEW’S LIBRARY OF ORATORY, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 


With Critical Studies of the World’s Great Orators, by Eminent Essayists. Edited 
by Chauncey M. Depew, Nathan Haskell Dole, Caroline Ticknor and Thomas 
Charles Quinn. 15 vols. Half Leather. Publication Price, $25. Our Special Price, 


$7.25. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia Paris New York 
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The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIV FOR 19068 


I. The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 
II. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 
III. Seven Poems by Francis Thompson. 


IV. Obermann: An Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 
Arnold, 


V. Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 


VI. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


VII. Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 


VIII. Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 


IX. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His “Vision of Love”’ 
and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


X. Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
XI. Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
XII. Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 





Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THE BiBELoT should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


2. genom apes for 1909 (Vol. XV) are now 75 

cents in advance, postpaid, and are taken 

for the complete year only. After Octo- 

ber 1 the price will be advanced to $1.00 net. 

Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, are 
25 cents additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of ‘* Public 
Opinion,’’ says, on February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in 
my life, Although I read a great deal, | find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is going on around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that | miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some useful 
suggestion. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going tothe devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 
with your paper, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Husert von HERKOMER. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, and social progress, 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros, 
101,; and to any place abroad for 13s. perannum,. Orders 
should be adcressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 





Dumas Orpers His DINNER By PENCIL 
SKETCHES, 

Dumas could not speak a word of German and 
would not try to learn the language. Once he 
was in a village where all the people spoke Ger- 
man. Dumas entered an inn and tried, by elab- 
orate pantomime, to explain to the landlord that 
he wanted a lunch of beefsteak and mushrooms, 
In vain were all his gestures, and driven to des- 
peration, Dumas took out his pencil and drew 
a representation of a mushroom. The landlord 
smiled and went away. “Ah,” exclaimed Dumas, 
also smiling, “what it is to be fertile of resource! 
I shall enjoy my mushrooms all the better after 
this.” The landlord returned and Dumas smiled 
until the landlord handed him—an umbrella! 

In Lighter Vein. 


THE MASK Only Journal Devoted to 
the Art of the Theatre 
Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 
wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 
Among the contributors to THE MASK are the following : 
Gordon Craig. Isadore Duncan, Louis Fulip, Adolf Furst, 
Ivo Hauptmann, Edward Hutton, Ellen Key, Alexander 
Hevesi. H. von Hofmannsthal, D. Nevile Lees, Neuwert 
Nowaczynski, Jean Jacques Olivier, Will Rothenstein, Ellen 
Terry, E. Thesleff, Jan C. de Vos. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 15 copies only are published monthly. 
A few copies remain. Yearly subscription 16 dollars. These 


copies are printed monthly upon a yellow hand-made deckle- 
edged paper identical in appearance and texture with that 
made in the same district of Fabriano in the year 1315. This 
edition contains Etchings and other prints signed by the 
artists, which are not incladed in the popular edition. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREE 








THE MASK, 2 Lung’arno Acciaiuoli, Florence, Italy 
To be obtained in America from G. Wolfe Plank, 1126 Walnut 


Street, Philadeiphia, . . and from Brentanos, 5th Avenue, 
New York. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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IF YOU WANT HEALTH AND LONG LIFE—THEN READ 


Health and Beauty 


By JOHN V. SHOEMAKER, M.D., LL.D. 


































The intensely interesting character of this work is indicated by the headings of the variou 
chapters, as follows: — 

I—The Skin and Complexion. II—The Appendages of the Skin. III—The Usefulness of 
the Skin and of the Hair. IV—The Complexion. W—The Elements of Beauty and Grace. VI— 
World Influence of Woman's Charms. VII—Expression, Sexual Attraction, Wedlock. VIII—How 
to Cultivate and Preserve a Good Complexion. IX—The Bath. X— Digestion and Indigestion. 
XI— Education of the Body. XII—Cultivation of the Mind. XIII—Clothing and Dress. XIV— 
The Influence of Climate upon Health. XV—Ventilation. XWVI—Disfigurement from Disease, 
with Some Treatment of It. XVII—Eruptive Fevers. XVIII—The Hair, Its Fashions and Its 
Diseases. XIX—The Nails and Their Diseases. XX—Cosmetic Preparations. Index. 

Few physicians come into closer sympathetic touch with the real needs and aspirations of 
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Maeterlinck in His Normandy Home 
The Record of a Day Spent with the Belgian Poet 
By Alvan F. Sanborn 


N the course of the several deep ox- 
bows made by the Seine immediately 
below Rouen, the banks of that river 
are bordered with extensive forests 
(Rouvray, Roumare, La _ Londe, 

Maury, Le Trait, Jumiéges, Brotonne), 
which are favorite haunts of the deer and 
the wild boar, and which contain some 
of the most venerable and beautiful trees 
in France; with the abrupt white cliffs 
(called falaises) of La Bouille, Duclair, 
Caumont, and La Fontaine—the last two 
honeycombed with grottoes and chasms, 
the most famous of which is known as 
Gargantua’s Chair; with broad, fat mead- 
ows piebald with sleek dairy stock and 
divided into holdings by wavering lines of 
silvery poplars and pollarded willows; and 
with towns and villages, most of which, 
remote from railroads, retain the simplicity 
and the picturesqueness of the pre-indus- 
trial age. 

When Maeterlinck established himself a 
year or so ago in the deserted Abbey. of 
Saint-Wandrille, about midway between 
the two chief cities of Normandy, Rouen 
and Havre, he made himself, willy-nilly, 
a feature of one of the most delightful 
river excursions in Europe. The Rouen- 
Havre steamer, before stopping at Saint- 
Wandrille, passes Petit-Couronne, where 
the house of the great Norman poet, Cor- 
neille, is preserved as a museum ; Croisset, 
which cherishes the pavilion in which 
Flaubert wrote his most famous novels; 
Val-de-la-Haye, where (as a monument 
indicates) the ashes of Napoleon, on their 
entry into France, were transferred from 
a sea-going to a river vessel; Grand-Cou- 
ronne, whose spacious communal meadows 
were a gift of Queen Marguerite; Mou- 
lineaux, with a thirteenth-century church 


one of whose stained glass windows was 
given by Blanche of Castille; Quevillon, 
with a_ seventeenth-century chateau in 
which Voltaire made a long sojourn ; Saint- 
Martin de Boscherville, whose Abbey of 
Saint-Georges de Boscherville (founded in 
the eleventh century by Raoul de Tancar- 
ville, preceptor and then Chamberlain of 
William the Bastard, Duke of Normandy, 
afterward William the Conqueror of Eng- 
land) is still represented by a large 
church which is an almost perfect speci- 
men of Romance architecture and by a 
chapter-hall which is a charming specimen 
of nascent Gothic; Genetry, with a thir- 
teenth-century hall of the Order of the 
Templars ; Mesnil-sous-Jumiéges, with the 
ruins of a thirteenth-century manor in 
which Agnes Sorel (La Dame _ de 
Beauté), favorite of Charles VII, died in 
1450; Jumiéges, the Abbey of which 
(founded in the seventh century, very 
famous in the middle ages and ruined by 
the Revolution) contains the tomb of 
Sorel; and a number of other villages with 
historic castles, manor-houses, chapels and 
churches. 

Saint-Wandrille is a typical commune of 
this relatively unspoiled section of Nor- 
mandy. It abounds in cottages (nestling in 
veritable thickets of fruit trees), whose 
thatched roof-slopes are green with vel- 
vety moss, and whose roof-ridges are pur- 
ple with the decorative iris; in peaked- 
gabled houses, the criss-crossed timbers of 
whose frames are visible (in accordance 
with ancient Norman architectural usage) ; 
in ancient farms, whose massive stone 
gateways would do honor to castles, and 
whose courts (barnyards, we should say 
in America), upon which the dwellings as 
well as the barns open, are replete with 








The Village of Saint-Wandrille 








The Village Church of Saint-Wandrille 


The monumental! gate at the right is the unused entrance to the Abbey grounds 
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life and dancing lights that go straight to 
the painter's heart, as the numerous 
Norman farm-court scenes produced by 
the masters testify; and in long avenues 
of pear trees, which attain in this 
climate an incredible age and size. Here, 





The Gate of the Abbey 


as throughout the Norman valleys, one 
encounters on the poplar-fringed roads, 
blonde, buxom, blue-eyed peasant maids 
carrying milk in shining copper vessels 
(with a stately grace recalling that of the 
Sicilian maidens with their water-jars) or 
leading (never driving) cows to and from 
their pastures; and red-faced peasant men 
in starched blouses, compared by the Nor- 
man Guy de Maupassant to “a balloon 
ready to go up, whence emerge a head, 
two hands and two feet.” Here, not only 
in the public tap-rooms, but in the enor- 
mous kitchens of the peasants, the fer- 
mented juice of the apple, the “blonde wine 
of Normandy,” flows well-nigh as freely 
as water. Here, the spring air is almost 
oppressively heavy with the blended odors 
of violets, wild hyacinths and lilies of the 
valley, and of apple, pear, cherry, plum 
and hawthorn bloom. Here the roses 
flower in the open air until late October, 





and the grass retains an almost vernal 
freshness the year round. Here the air 
fairly throbs with the incessant trills of 
the sky-lark, as does the air of Provence 
with the immanent music of the cicada. 
And here the “wandering voice” of the 
cuckoo and the tall, feathery poplars, when 
they are veiled by the morning mists, eyoke 
the subtle, mysterious charm of a Maeter- 
linck play. Maeterlinck himself says of 
Normandy: it is “supple as an English 
park, but a natural limitless park 

one of the rare points of the globe where 
the country shows itself completely sound 
and of an unfaltering green. A little far- 
ther north harshness menaces the land- 
scape; a little farther south the sun 
fatigues and tans it.” Centuries ago, this 
region was given the title of “La Sage 
Normandie.” It is eminently fitting, there- 
fore, that the author of La Sagesse et La 





Door of the Cloister 


Connecting with the transept of the ruined church. 
At the left is the Madonna which Maeterlinck 
so much admired 


Destinée should have chosen it as his 
retreat. 

The Paris weekly, “L’Opinion,” recently 
contained this captious note: “M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck is a fierce suzerain whose de- 
crees it is perilous to infringe. Since, with 
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Madame Georgette Leblanc and his fa- 
miliar bees, he has fortified himself in the 








Ruined Transept of the Abbey Church 


Infested by vipers 


ruins of Saint-Wandrille, near Caudebec, 
the venerable monastic domain has become 


Cloisters of the Abbey 


unapproachable for timid tourists. Little, 
ominous-looking cannon, pointed toward 
the avenue, threaten the importunate who 
venture thither, and a certain notice gives 
summary warning that nearer approach 
is dangerous.” ‘The cannon, it goes with- 
out saying, exist only in the brain of the 
paragrapher ; the bees likewise, since Mae- 
terlinck, contrary to what would naturally 
be supposed, has no hives at Saint-Wan- 
drille. More than this, the attitude of the 
poet toward the sight-seeing public is 
grossly misrepresented. 

Though Maeterlinck, naturally and very 
properly, holds himself aloof from prying 
eyes, such portions of the Abbey buildings 
as possess special historical or architec- 
tural interest are open to visitors, for the 
benefit of the poor of the district. The 
poet affirms that acts of petty vandalism, 
which he greatly regrets, have been com- 
mitted by some of the visitors, and that he 
has been obliged, in consequence, to make 
certain rules and regulations, but he does 
not intend to make others unless the 
depredations become so serious that he is 
absolutely obliged to do so. The. com- 
plaints, of which the paragraph above 
cited is an echo, come doubtless from dis- 
gruntled persons who have been disap- 
pointed at not being invited, on their visit 
to the Abbey, to make the acquaintance of 
the illustrious owner and of his charming 
and talented wife. If Maeterlinck ulti- 


























mately shuts off visitors altogether, it will 
be for good and sufficient reasons, not be- 
cause of any grouchiness on his part. As 
a matter of fact, he is a person most kindly 
disposed toward the world in general, less 
likely to intimidate than to be intimidated. 
His manner is as simple as his attire, 
which, within his grounds, at least, ordi- 
narily includes a belted jacket, a soft shirt. 
an enormous farmer’s haying hat and 
heavy tan hunting shoes. 

The principal gate of the Abbey enclos- 
ure—a monumental affair of the time of 
Louis XV—is no longer in use. The 
caller rings at a small, grated iron gate, 
surrounded with elaborate stone carvings 
and surmounted by a symbolic bird-group 
which seems to represent the pelican of 
ecclesiastical tradition giving her life-blood 
for her young. If he is expected by 
Maeterlinck, the porter who answers his 
ring conducts him a short distance along 
a shaded path to the porticoed entrance of 
a seventeenth-century structure, through a 
long corridor and up a broad stairway to a 
very large and lofty uncarpeted room, 
simply but quaintly furnished, of which 
a fireplace is the dominating feature. 

Though far from garrulous in the pres- 
ence of comparative strangers, Maeterlinck 
talks freely enough of this magnificent 
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medizval Abbey, which, by an exception- 
ally happy combination of circumstances, 
has become his home, and which he regards 
naturally as a splendid find; and he seems 
to take genuine delight in pointing out its 
beauties in detail. It was my good fortune 
recently to go over his property with him 
and to listen to his running comments. In 
the refectory, he called attention to the 
interlacings of the round arches which 
mark the beginning of the pointed arch, 
and to a curious stained glass window 
made up of innumerable heads which he 
had rescued and put together himself from 
the débris with which the buildings and 
grounds were strewn when he took pos- 
session. He expressed his disdain for the 
restoration of the woodwork, which had 
been made by one Stackpole, an English 
architect ; and confessed himself unable to 
comprehend the action of this architect in 
carrying off to England divers fragments 
“as if they would not be absolutely mean- 
ingless out of their setting.” He deplored 
the destruction of a wonderfully vaulted 
hall adjoining the refectory, in which a 
single pillar of an original dozen or so 
remains. He proudly pronounced his clois- 
ter the finest in France after that of Mont- 
Saint-Michel. He declared that for cen- 
turies the wonderful Renaissance lavabo 





A Portion of the Italian Garden at M. Maeterlinck’s Abbey Home 
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which is set into the wall near the refectory 
door had been in daily use, up to six or 
seven years ago, when the Benedictine 
monks who last occupied the Abbey with- 
drew—a circumstance which made it a 
really vital link with the past. He ex- 
pressed profound admiration for the 
“movement” of a mutilated fourteenth- 
century Madonna and Child beside the 
south door communicating with the 
church, and declared his intention of hav- 
ing a cast taken of a delicately wrought 
pendant at the intersection of the arches 
above it, as an illustration of the consci- 
entious craftsmanship of the medizval 
artisan in contrast with the workman of 
to-day. In the ruined transept of the 
Abbey church he passed his hands caress- 
ingly over frescoes which have been well- 
nigh obliterated by time and by exposure to 
the elements, and displayed a strange de- 
light in imparting the information that 
this corner of the church was infested by 
a colony of vipers—a delight in which 


there was a faint reminiscence of his pre- 


- occupation with the uncanny in his early 


works. In a garden under the windows 
ef the living apartments, which was 
adorned, after the Italian fashion, with 
graceful balustrades, vases and conical 
yews, he noted in a tiny fountain, which 
has sent up its slender stream there unin- 
terruptedly for over two hundred years, 
another close and really vital link with the 
past, a veritable annihilator of the illusion 
of time. 

Maeterlinck has called a halt (only tem- 
porary; it is probable) in his studies of 
nature, or rather, in his production of 
nature books. He is at present busy with 
a drama; and it would not be surprising, 
in view of his absorption with his new pos- 
session, if the legends of Saint-Wandrille, 
or at least the reflections evoked by the 
daily contemplation of this noble ruin, 
should enter more or less into its compo- 
sition. 





M. Maeterlinck 


At work in his study 























Maeterlinck—Dramatist and Seer 


By Cornelius Weygandt 


HERE is no writer of French 
of those who have profoundly 
influenced English literature 
so little French as M. Maeter- 
linck. Montaigne, Rousseau, 

Hugo, Flaubert, Dumas fils, however much 
this or that one of them owed to some 
English ancestor or to some English mas- 
ter, were all predominantly Gallic. M. 
Maeterlinck is not. It is not that he took 
more from Emerson or Poe or the Pre- 
Raphaelites than Hugo, say, took from 
Shakespeare, but that he is in intellect and 
in spirit essentially mystical, Gothic, with 
more kinship to Gael than to Gaul. His 
name tells us of Flemish ancestry, and 
there is much in his writing to prove him 
the countrymen of Ruysbroeck, whose 
De Ornatu Spiritualium Nuptiarum it has 
been a labor of love for him to translate 
into French. 

It is significant that M. Maeterlinck 
chose as master Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, 
the French mystic whose plays are thought 
by some to have influenced Ibsen. That 
M. Maeterlinck chose a French master, 
and to write in French, is not to be won- 
dered at. Like the Welsh, the Flemings 
are a bilingual people, but most Flemings 
write in French, as most Welshmen write 
in English. For M. Maeterlinck to have 
written in Flemish would have been to 
forego a wide hearing for years at least, 
though I think that even had he chosen 
Flemish he would have been known to the 
world by now. The only great new beauty 
in drama since the gray northern beauty 
of the drama of Ibsen could not have been 
hidden even in a language spoken only by 
a few. M. Maeterlinck was, too, no doubt 
impelled to choose French by the fact that 
there was no great literary tradition in 
Flemish to inspire him, and French, after 
all, was a second mother-tongue to him. 

It was in 1889 that M. Maeterlinck, 
then twenty-seven and a barrister of Ghent 
by profession if not by practice, published 
his first volume of verse, Serres Chaudes. 
It consists of thirty-three little poems, 
some rhymed, some unrhymed, gropings 
to catch and retain strange moods, and 





visited now and again with the will-o’- 
the-wisp beauty that flits through his early 
plays. It is not because of these poems 
or because of his later poems that M. 
Maeterlinck is distinguished, but because 
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Georgette Leblanc 
In Maeterlinck’s La Mort de Tintagiles 


of the weird glamour and death-haunted 
gloom of his plays, the quiet loveliness of 
terror there is in them; and because of 
the intuition into the attitude of all living 
things, animals as well as humans, that is 
revealed in his essays; and because of 
what I must call, for the want of a better 
phrase, their awakening and uplifting mes- 
sage. 

Both essays and plays are distinguished 
by other qualities than these, as, for in- 
stance, by the patient scientific exactness 
of observation of dogs, in Our Friend, the 
Dog, and by the knowledge of a loving 
kindness in childish hearts, too pitiable to 
be told, in Aglavaine and Sélysette, but the 
essays are, in the main, revelation through 
wisdom, and the plays revelation through 
terror, the one the logical conclusion of the 
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impulse of Poe, the other the logical con- 
clusion of the impulse of Emerson. 

M. Maeterlinck published his first play, 
The Princess Maleine, in 1890, and was 
shortly afterward (August 24) hailed 1 
“Figaro” as “the Belgian Shakespeare” 
by M. Octave Mirbeau. There could not 
have been a more uncritical declaration. 
The play plainly bespoke an acquaintance 
with Hamlet, but that was all Shakespear- 
ean there was about the work. It is 
undoubtedly this declaration, sedulously 
repeated, that brought much of the ridicule 
that was at the start showered on M. 
Maeterlinck. The Princess Maleine is, 
however, not so provocative of ridicule as 
The Intruder and The Blind, which fol- 
lowed in the same year, since its setting is 
more conventional. It has in it, though, 
many of the methods and dramatic prop- 
erties so characteristic of its author in his 
later works. It revealed the repetition of 
phrase in dialog that is so seldom absent 
from real dialog, and almost always pres- 
ent in the dialog of children and unedu- 
cated people; and in it fatalities are her- 
alded by strange portents. The typical 
Maeterlinckian castle and fountain are 
here, but there is more action than is usual 
in his plays. 

Death is all-dominant in The Princess 
Maleine, pitiable death, the death of a little 
princess. In The Intruder, the “intruder,’ 
who is Death, carries off a young wife. 
In The Blind, too, Death ends the 
play, but here it is the death of an old 
man, a priest, who alone of the persons of 
the play has any knowledge of life. M. 
Maeterlinck is generally content to indicate 
the purpose of his thought with symbols 
alone, but here his method is distinctly 
allegorical. The allegory, indeed, is more 
patent in The Blind than in any of his 
plays, save perhaps in Ardiane and Barbe 
Bleue, that version of the Bluebeard story 
that tells women they may. break the chains 
man has put upon them by frank and in- 
stant revolt, even though the weapons they 
are armed with be no more than pebbles. 
The stage setting of The Blind has always 
delighted the Philistine and his servant the 
parodist. In a forlorn forest in some 
northern no-man’s land the dramatis 
persone are huddled together—a priest, 
with twelve others (is there any signifi- 
cance in the number of the group?) six 
blind. men and six blind women, and one 


of these latter mad as well as blind. It is 
no doubt symbolical of our world, to 
whose wonders, to whose purpose, to 
whose destiny and that of all its souls, 
mankind is blind. It is such a conception 
as could come to a man only after long pes- 
simistic thought and disillusioning experi- 
ence, if it could come to him in any way 
other than through nightmare. 

The Seven Princesses, following in 
1891, has for its scene a land more defi- 
nitely suggestive of “the Low Countries” 
than any other of the plays. ‘To its old 
castle with marble staircases Death again 
comes as intruder and again slays a young 
girl, the Princess Ursula. In all these 
plays death comes gently, but in the plays 
that follow death comes with violence, 
though M. Maeterlinck has spoken against 
violent death as a means of modern drama. 
The lovers in Alladine and Palomides 
(1894) die as a result of injuries received 
after immuration in a cavern into which 
Alladine’s old husband has had them cast. 
The lovers in Pélléas and Mélisande 
(1892) are murdered by the jealous Go- 
laud. Sélysette and the unnamed heroine 
of Home (Interior) (1894), commit sui- 
cide. The Death of Tintagiles (1894) 
tells the story of a prince’s murder more 
terrible than the famous murder of the 
brothers in “the Tower.” The later plays, 
Ardiane and Barbe Bleue (1900), Monna 
Vanna (1902) and Joyselle (1903), in 
which death is not the climax, have all of 
them less of new beauty in them than the 
best of the earlier plays, Pélléas and 
Mélisande (1892) and Aglavaine and 
Sélysette (1896), which end with terribly 
tragic death. 

It would seem from the fact that the 
bulk of his work since 1896 has been in 
the essay that M. Maeterlinck realizes that 
his powers in the kind of drama he has 
stamped with his own name are declining. 
The truth seems to be that he, like many 
another poet, has done his best poetry 
before thirty-five. And though the bulk of 
his plays is written in what is formally 
prose, they are all always really poetry in 
substance. Sometimes, of course, their 
prose passes into vers libre, and sometimes 
they fall into regular verse form. 

M. Maeterlinck has published six vol- 
umes of essays: The Treasure of the 
Humble (1896); Wisdom and Destiny 
(1898); The Life of the Bee (1901); 
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The Buried Temple (1902); The Double 
Garden (1904); and Life and Flowers 
(1907). Of these all but The Life of the 
Bee are principally expositions of theories 
of life illustrated by M. Maeterlinck in 
his plays. Much of the writing in them 
belongs as much to philosophy or to 
morality as it does to letters. Of his atti- 
tude toward the conduct of life, and 
toward society, it may be said that it is, 
generally speaking, that of a reconciler 
rather than of a _ revolutionary, that 
although The Life of the Bee has appeared 
so Socialistic to Mr. Kipling that he has 
answered it in Melissa, M. Maeterlinck is, 
on the whole, on the side of things as the 
better conventional morality of to-day 
would have them. Indeed, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy sees sophistry in M. Maeterlinck’s 
vindication of nature in The Life of the 
Bee, declaring that “the exoneration of 
our omnipotent Mother by his retrospec- 
tive justice becomes an absurdity when we 
ask what made the foregone injustice 
necessary to her omnipotence.” But what- 
ever the preaching of The Life of the Bee, 
its knowledge and its sympathetic presen- 
tation of the ways of bees make it one of 
the most delightful of nature books. There 
is much praise of honey and its makers 
down the ages, but I, who am in an humble 
way a bee-keeper and a collector of records 
of out-of-door life in literature, know of 
none so beautiful and so true as this. 

It is for their suggestive, stimulating 
qualities that the essays of M. Maeterlinck 
are most valuable. They do not consist- 
ently develop a philosophy of life, there 
being indeed little progression in their 
author’s thought since the first volume of 
them appeared in 1896. M. Maeterlinck 
sees, apparently, no more clearly into the 
mystery of life now than he did when he 
began to write. But the burden of his 
writing remains optimistic and its tone 
devout and pure. It is, after all, a com- 
fort to have your author on the side of the 
angels. 

The downright sincerity of M. Maeter- 
linck is a characteristic of everything he 
writes, and when he has to do with the 
commoner concrete passions of humanity 
he is never unnatural, save perhaps in 
Monna Vanna. There, it seems to me, in 
order to point the moral that love cannot 
be where trust is not, he makes Vanna 
turn from Guido to Prinzevalle because 


Guido will not accept her word, when in 
reality she turned because she had never 
loved her husband. Vanna would have 
gone off with Prinzevalle, I think, whether 
Guido had believed her or not. 

Although the dramas of M. Maeterlinck 
seem so new in quality, their stories often 
touch upon older stories, either out of 
legend or out of great authors. Hamlet 
was suggestive undoubtedly of The Prin- 
cess Maleine; The Intruder, like Home, 
of the later series, is realistic in subject 
matter, but both are studies in terror long 
drawn out of the sort that Poe has made 
so familiar ; the stage setting of The Blind 
might well have been described out of 
memories of The Fall of the House of 
Usher and Ullalume; The Seven Prin- 
cesses is like a fairy tale out of Grimm 
recalled in a bad dream; Alladine and 
Palomides is a blending of echoes of old 
romance, with most suggestion of incidents 
and names, perhaps, from La Mort 
d’ Arthur; Pélléas and Mélisande is a trans- 
position of the story of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca; The Death of Tintagiles is a varia- 
tion of the cruel stepmother motive; Sély- 
sette gives her life that Meleander may be 
happy with Aglavaine, as Mrs. Rosmer 
gives hers that Rosmer may be happy with 
Rebecca West; Sister Beatrice (1900) is 
the old story of the erring nun that Mr. 
John Davidson put into The Ballad of a 
Nun, the poem of his that made him 
known to letters; Ardiane and Barbe Bleue 
is, as I have said, in origin the Bluebeard 
nursery tale; Monna Janna _ parallels 
Browning’s Luria; and Joyselle owes 
obligations to The Tempest. 

It is the strangeness of his treatment of 
his themes, his persistence on the one note 
so distinctively his and so distinctively 
new that has made the art of M. Maeter- 
linck seem so unlike that of all his prede- 
cessors. His form itself, if we are to 
believe William Sharp, is no more new 
than his stories, Sharp stating in the intro- 
duction to his Vistas (1894) that M. Mae- 
terlinck borrowed his dramatic form from 
his countryman to whom he dedicated The 
Blind, Charles Van Lerberghe. It is with 
M. Maeterlinck as with many writers 
greater and lesser, from Shakespeare to 
William Morris, who have taken literary 
forms as they found them and breathed 
into them a new life of their own imagin- 
ing—they have gotten credit for originality 
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of form and story when, as a matter of 
fact, they may claim originality for their 
intellectual and imaginative powers. I 
emphasize the borrowing of form and 
stories by M. Maeterlinck particularly, as, 
popularly, he is regarded as apart from 
all other modern writers, whereas really 
he is as definite a development of literary 
tradition as any writer of our time. 

And as he is the result of influences, so, 
too, has M. Maeterlinck, though before 
the world but twenty years, been a great 
influence. It is difficult often to tell 
whether it is the Ibsen of The Master- 
builder and When We Dead Awaken that 
a dramatist of to-day is following, or 
whether it is M. Maeterlinck; but it is 
unquestionably true that of dramatists of 
a generation younger than Ibsen, M. Mae- 
terlinck is the greatest dramatic influence, 
not only in France, but in Italy, Germany 
and the English-speaking countries. Look, 
too, at the four French operas inspired 
by his plays. Almost all of the younger 
Irish writers recognized in him a kindred 
spirit, and many of them, notably Mr. W. 
B. Yeats, Nora Hopper and Mr. Synge, 
have been influenced by him. William 
Sharp, in his Vistas, was the first writer in 
English to write largely in the Maeter- 
linckian form of drama, “the static 
drama,” where “action” is chiefly develop- 
ment of mood, not at all action in the old 
sense of the word in drama. The far- 
famed Salome of Oscar Wilde is the most 
powerful English play in the very manner 
of M. Maeterlinck. It might almost be 
said that the revival of Everyman was 
made possible by M. Maeterlinck; if it is 
true that it was so made possible, then the 
circle of his influence is even more widely 
extended. 

In our own country, Richard Hovey, 
perhaps the best translator of M. Maeter- 
linck into English, showed the influence 
of his familiarity with the Belgian master 
in his later plays. So, too, does Mr. Bliss 
Carman in his volume of verse, Behind 
the Arras, and so, too, does every other 
new volume of verse or plays that you 
pick up at the book-stalls, and this ¢hough 
his plays have been infrequently px«ented 
in America. So far as I know, though the 
Sargent School has acted many of the 
plays of M. Maeterlinck in New York, 


we have had a chance to see but two in 
Philadelphia. 


The Intruder was presented 





in the winter of 1894 by the Brown- 
ing Society, only a year after the 
first performance in English of M. Maeter- 
linck, that of the Jntruder by Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree at the Haymarket Theater, 
London, January 27, 1892. This perform- 
ance at the New Century Club I saw 
before I had read M. Maeterlinck, and it 
so interested me that I at once hunted up 
the play, finding it in a translation by 
William Wilson, and introduced—save the 
mark !—by Mr. Hall Caine; from that day 
to this I have been a Maeterlinckian. Ten 
years later I saw the only other play of 


.M. Maeterlinck I have seen on the stage, 


Pélléas and Mélisande, presented most 
beautifully by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, with 
scenery painted by the younger Burne- 
Jones and music by M. Faure. That per- 
formance, despite the titters of a typical 
Saturday matinée audience that talked 
witlessly through all of M. Faure’s entr’- 
acte music, and that laughed outright at 
the famous “balcony scene,” and despite 
a Golaud that was a poor substitute for 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, who had played 
the part in London, is one that remains by 
me as one of the greatly memorable ex- 
periences of my years of theater-going. 
Only the Gidipe Roi, as M. Mounet-Sully’s 
company presented it, Everyman, as it was 
put on in Horticultural Hall on its first 
visit to us, and Rosmersholm, as Mrs. 
Fiske’s company played it, have given me 
so great pleasure in the theater. 

No play of M. Maeterlinck is so in- 
vested with romance as Pélléas and Méli- 
sande, and no other of his plays save 
Aglavaine and Sélysette so beautiful. 
Pélléas and Mélisande may be spoken of 
in the same breath as The Eve of St. 
Agnes, as being of the very essence of 
dream-drenched romance. To say this is, 
from my point of view, to say it is among 
the greatest things in all the literature of 
romance. Aglavaine and Sélysette seems 
to me on a higher plane of feeling, though 
no more beautiful. I know of nothing 
more pitiful than the sacrifice of Sélysette, 
nor any setting more beautiful than this of 
the old tower by the sea with its white 
gulls circling round and round. 

This insistence on sacrifice and the ter- 
ror of death as motives is, of course, a con- 
fession of a narrow outlook; and although 
there are revelations of other interests in 
the essays, it is undeniable that in his most 
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striking writing, in the best of his dramatic 
work, M. Maeterlinck is a “poet of one 
mood in all his lays.” But when this is 
admitted, let it be remembered that this 
one mood—terror awakened in simple, 
beautiful characters who pass faintly by 
against a background of romantic beauty 
—has arrested the attention of the world. 
No one who once reads these plays will 
forget their beautiful, fated girls, with 
names as musical as any even in Mallory. 
Nor will he forget the old castles by the 
sea where they end their troubled little 
lives, those castles built over still waters, 
but never far from the noise of the waves, 





which sound forebodingly about them and 
about the haunted gardens and portentous 
woods that environ them. Nor will he 
forget the terror these plays awakened in 
him, and the pity; nor the cleansing of 
heart that was his after he had thought 
them out. Nor will he who once reads 
the essays forget their preaching, so dif- 
ferent in effect from that of the plays, yet 
so like that in quality, or the feeling that 
comes to him that he who wrote the essays 
and the plays, Maurice Maeterlinck, is a 
good and great man, as well as an artist 
who has discovered a new beauty of words 
and of emotion. 
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T seems almost superfluous to write 

a description of the birth-town of 

our greatest English poet. We all 

seem to know it so well—its every 

feature wears a familiar aspect. 
And yet—Americans as we are, and hence 
enthusiastic hero-worshippers—we have 
somehow enveloped Stratford-on-Avon 
in a glamour of sentimental feeling 
—mild or intense according to our various 
dispositions—that has prevented us from 
establishing those finer shades of meaning 
that make Stratford the setting for a 
romantic drama as wonderful in its color- 
ing and action as the great plays them- 
selves—and just as human. For as a 
setting this quaint little town and its sur- 
rounding countryside must be considered, 
since, had Destiny not decreed that one 


The Avon 
With Trinity Church in the distance 


Stratford-on-Avon 


The Beautiful and the Incongruous 


By Norma Bright Carson 











William Shakespeare, by nature a poet of 
quality sublime, should be born there, the 
town itself would possess small interest to- 
day for traveler or patriot, whereas, in 
present circumstances, it attracts to itself 
as many as fifty thousand visitors a year. 

The first time I saw Stratford-on-Avon 
was on a rainy day in the summer-time. 
It was in the season when naturally tour- 
ists would have flocked into Warwickshire, 
but the London trains bore very few pas- 
sengers to either Oxford or Stratford; 
the little station was practically deserted, 
and we had it all our own way on the road 
up to Henley Street. We passed by the 
memorial drinking fountain—one of the 
several American memorials that now 
grace Stratford [in this case the gift of 
the late Mr. George W. Childs, of Phila- 
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The House in Which William Shakespeare Was Born 


Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon 





The Room in Which Shakespeare Was Born 
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delphia]—and walked to the birthplace. 
No surprise awaits one here—I do not sup- 
pose we know the pictures of our own 
capital at Washington any more familiarly 
than we know those of this queer, crooked 
little house—yet this moment was one to 
which we had looked forward for years; it 
was a dream made actual. 

But almost immediately one realizes the 
truth—if you would have Shakespeare in 
Stratford, you must take him with you. 
Imagination must enthrone the poet’s spirit 
in this setting which tradition accords the 
historical figure—otherwise he is not to be 
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speare himself, his actual personality, 
there is nothing. ‘True, William Shake- 
speare was born in this house on April 23, 
1564. Here he lived as a boy—but how? 
Imagination, loving imagination, must sup- 
ply the details. A tall lad, a slender one, 
supple of limb, lofty of forehead, merry- 
faced but grave-eyed—so this boy should 
have been. No cleaner than his fellow 
urchins in the Stratford streets, no more 
fastidious, no better where behavior was 
concerned, but a bright boy surely, quick at 
his lessons in the little grammar school— 
still shown to visitors—quick, too, in his 





The Library 


In the Shakespeare birthplace 


found there. A loyal nation may harbor 
within the four walls that sheltered the 
poet’s childhood whatever memorials it 
pleases—his works, models of his monu- 
ments, his reputed handwritings, pictures 
and such articles of furniture as excuse 
can be found for; guides may be deputed 
to reel off glibly the few facts that re- 
search can establish as true; the elderly 
lady in the library may report with zeal 
of those things which “William” did when 
he lived here—her feeling for “William” 
is so intimately mothering—but of Shake- 





play, and mischievous as Puck, fond of 
escapade, an ardent listener where any 
group of townsmen discussed politics or 
war, a keen observer of those eccentricities 
which differentiate character, an eager 
reader when any book—especially Plu- 
tarch’s Lives—was offered. We can see 
him stretched at full length on the floor 
beside the fireplace, reading and dreaming, 
his fancy roaming in the fields of poetic 
thought, his mind engaged ever with those 
perplexing problems that make life such 
a mystery. 
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The Shakespeare House from the Garden 


He must have loved the little garden 
back of the house—he could not have 
helped it ; he must have loved a cool plunge 
in the Avon, or an hour’s drifting over 
its smooth waters. What a world that 
forest of Arden must have been to him, 
peopled as it was with fairies and robbers 
and exiled lords, ladies and clowns in mot- 
ley. Some of the people in 4s You Like It 
he may really have met; we are sure he 
conversed freely with Titania and Oberon 
and encouraged Puck in his pranks. At 
the Stratford taverns he must have seen 
and talked with men like Bottom and his 
fellows. Irresponsible he probably was, 
but his very irresponsibility was laying up 
for him treasures without number, and 
certainly without price. All this strange 
assortment of people he carried home with 
him, into that little house, to that fireside, 
into those very places where now their 
pictured images hang on the walls, whither 
their most famous expositors have gone 
as pilgrims, but from which their creator, 
loath to intrude his personality among 
them, has in the succeeding years with- 
drawn, leaving a happy hunting ground 
for admirers, a stock in trade for later 
generations of awed countrymen who have 
found it convenient to cultivate a taste and 
an enthusiasm for Avon’s bard, 


The visitor to Stratford knows well the 
story of Anne Hathaway—or at least, he 
or she knows it as well as such a matter of 
mystery can be known. At any rate, we 
are all willing to spend a part of our time 
in a trip to Shottery, a mile out from the 
town, where, in a picturesque spot, a vine- 
covered, hedge-surrounded cottage, quite 
as pretty as the typical English cottage is 
wont to be, and supposedly the home of 
that shadowy figure, Anne, is shown as the 
scene of a most interesting episode, Shake- 
speare’s courtship. It were just as well 
for us to enter this quaint, small cottage 
in a spirit of whole-souled faith—the 
skeptic had better omit Shottery from his 
itinerary—it might be well to fortify one’s 
self by reading Miss Sterling’s generously 
romantic Shakespeare's Sweetheart, for in 
fact there is nothing very authentic about 
Anne Hathaway’s relation to this particu- 
lar cottage, though its English wooded 
prettiness suggests an attraction for a 
young man of poetic temperament; the 
wide settle by the fire would indeed have 
been an ideal courting place, and the coun- 
try round about is just that kind of country 
wherein lovers, seeking atmosphere con- 
genial to their own exalted spirits, might 
roam at ease and find themselves addition- 
ally inspired. It is all so charmingly primi- 
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Anne Hathaway's Cottage 


Shottery 


The Living-Room in Anne Hathaway’s Cottage 


Before this fireplace, Shakespeare is supposed to have courted Aane Hathaway 
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tive that one wants Shakespeare to have 
wooed Anne here with ardent soul and 
impatient feeling; and where Shakespeare 
the man is concerned, one may have what 
one wants simply by seeing and believing. 

Shakespeare married Anne—that much 
requires no exercise of imagination—he 
also went up to London—without his wife 
and presumably because he was not a 
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The Avenue of Limes 
That leads up to Trinity Church 


model citizen, but an impulsive, rebellious 
and daring young man. We care nothing 
for his offense against Sir Thomas Lucy— 
it was so ordained perhaps that he might 
be forced into that new field in which his 
powers were to ripen and bear fruit. 
Stratford is impartial where London enters 
its claim—for he loved Stratford so dearly 
that he came back there to stay when he 
had conquered fame and fortune. Strat- 
ford admired the imposing Londoner, no 
matter how much or how little she may 
have appreciated the poet and dramatist. 
At New Place he was a personage—what 
a pity that nothing of this house remains 
save the foundations !—and he continues to 
be a personage in every part of Stratford, 
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even to the old church, where alone, of all 
the places, as Washington Irving remarks 
—and we agree to the remark—his spirit 
may really be found, for here he lies 
buried. 

3ut “before visiting Trinity Church 
the traveler naturally turns from the site 
of New Place to the Shakespeare Me- 
morial close at hand. This memorial is in 
itself a most interesting building: as a 
mark of commemoration to Shakespeare 
it is appropriate. It overlooks the Avon; 
from its tower one has a beautiful view of 
the church and the country around. It is 
nearly surrounded by gardens and lawns, 
in the midst of which, on the side toward 
the church and also overlooking the river, 
stands what is probably the most beautiful 
Shakespearean statue that has been erected, 
that by Lord Ronald Gower. It is a statue 
so well known that it needs no description, 
but it inspires the feeling of a presence 
when one stands before it. The pose is 
that of a poet and thinker, just such a one 
as might have been inspired amid such sur- 
roundings. For in the neighborhood of 
the memorial, when no festival is on, there 
is the peaceful quiet of a woodland shelter : 
the Avon scarcely murmurs, the trees 
barely quiver, only the birds singing make 
a sound. Shakespeare himself would have 
loved—doubtless did love—this spot. 

Inside the Memorial Building there are 
three centers of interest—the library, the 
theater and the picture gallery. In the 
library the Shakespearean student may 
browse at ease—the relics are in no way 
remarkable, but the collection of Shake- 
speareana is superb and superbly arranged. 
The theater is a tiny place, but splendidly 
equipped—to see the plays themselves on 
this stage is a treat, without doubt; the 
art gallery has many pictures that call for 
the traveler’s attention. Here is the 
Droeshout portrait, and here are many 
paintings that portray scenes from the 
plays, a number of them showing famous 
actors in the principal réles. One series 
of pictures gave me personally a great deal 
of pleasure, and that was the series of 
water-colors, hung low round the walls, 
picturing scenes from the life of the poet. 
Purely imaginary these scenes are, of 
course—an imaginative presentment based 
on the few facts really known and on some 
of the legends. But the sympathy and 
appreciation and understanding that the 
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artist has shown make this a collection 
that one remembers. 

It is but a short distance from the 
Memorial Building to the Stratford 
Church. The avenue of limes that leads 
from the road to the entrance on the north 
side has had many words of enthusiastic 
description. Everything is so still; Nature 
is close and intimate; and the very spirits 
of the dead seem to hover in the wood- 
land shadows. A sense of agedness compels 
one to a recognition of the passing of the 
centuries; the tree trunks are overgrown 
with thick and ancient moss. Architec- 
turally the church is beautiful, both with- 
out and within. One enters it reverently, 
and reverently likewise contemplates its 
monuments and tombs. The Shakespeares 
are buried in the chancel,. inside the altar 
rails. Here lie the poet, his wife, his 
daughter and her husband, and Thomas 
Nash, the husband of his granddaughter. 
Rectangular slabs of stone mark each 
grave, irregularly placed. The inscriptions 
are known to everyone, especially that on 
the poet’s own tomb, the famous admoni- 
tion which he himself composed, and which 
has kept even the most audacious from 
disturbing his remains. 
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The monument to Shakespeare is set 
high in the wall; its colors are dim, but 
its outlines are distinct. One is not in- 
stinctively so well pleased with this por- 
trayal of the poet’s features, though it is 
probably the most authentic of any bust, 
since supposedly it was modeled from the 
death mask. However, it glimpses the 
prosperous owner of New Place, the 
retired dramatist—imagination must again 
supply the links between the poet and the 
well-trained, comfortably wealthy citizen 
of Stratford, home from his adventures in 
the town and settled down to retirement. 
This monument in Trinity Church is not 
a monument to the author of A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream or Venus and Adonis; 
of that Shakespeare, the poet Milton might 
well and appropriately ask: 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured 
bones 

The labour of an age in piléd stones? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy 
name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavoring 
art, 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 


The Shakespeare Memorial 
On the River Avon 
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Trinity Church 


The interior, showing the Shakespeare monument on the left 


Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving 
And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb might wish to die. 
No, Stratford-on-Avon is an artificially 
developed landmark. In it much has been 
made out of little. Each shop is of 
effort all compact to do honor to the 
poet that men from afar have come to 
seek signs of; each hotel is given over to 
ministering to the tastes of those who 
deign to honor the town with their pres- 
ence because an immortal singer once lived 
there; but the Stratford shopkeeper is a 


commercial being at best, and the Strat- 
ford hotel-keeper more than average wise. 

Yet, with it all, the town is charming 
with an Old World charm, the very essence 
of beauty is in its environment. We may 
need to take Shakespeare with us into these 
his once native haunts, but, having taken 
him, we shall not come away unrefreshed 
or uninvigorated. And our immediate 
contact with those phases and aspects 
of Nature that the poet so loved will anni- 
hilate our feeling for the incongruities and 
disproportions that have inflicted them- 
selves upon us during our sojourn, whether 
brief or long. 


GooD FREND FoR IEsvs SAKE FORBEARE, 
TO DIGG "HE DVST ENCLOASED HARE‘ 


BLESE BE ; 
AND CVRST BE HE Y MOVES MY BONES: 


MAN Y SPARES HES STONES, 
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Miss Corelli in Stratford-on-Avon 
By Day Allen Willey 


HE English have a saying that 

quaint old Stratford is an 

American city. True it is that 

its shops have more American 

than British flags, and that 

most of their wares are sold to American 
tourists, while the shrine of Shakespeare is 
so interesting to the Yankee traveler that 
he supports nearly all of the inns of which 
the town boasts. But a place which also 
attracts the curious visitor is a venerable 
old house standing by itself on one of the 





Marie Corelli 
Copyright by F. A. Stokes Company 


quieter streets. Here is the home of a 
woman who is such an admirer of the 
playwright that after wandering about 
Great Britain and the Continent, Marie 
Corelli has come here to spend the re- 
mainder of her life, devoting the time not 
occupied with her writing to the study of 
Shakespeareana, to pilgrimages to the 
haunts of the author, and to collecting 
objects which may perpetuate his memory. 
So her home, since she came to Stratford, 
has been a little gathering place for those 
of the Shakespeare cult, and it pleases her 
to pose as a sort of priestess at fétes and 
other functions in honor of Avon's bard. 

The visitor waiting in the drawing-room 
of Hali’s Croft to see the woman who 
wrote The Sorrows of Satan may mentally 
picture her in advance as being tall and 
slight, dark, with eyes in shadow; a crea- 
ture full of nervous energy, delicate in 
appearance, attired in a combination of red 
and black, those favorite tints of tragedy, 
and entering with mysterious mien and 
stately bearing. Consequently, when a 
bright-faced little lady energetically rustles 
in, with hand extended and a smile of wel- 
come, herself promptly beginning the con- 
versation, the visitor is likely to be sur- 
prised. Despite her foreign nom de 
plume, Marie Corelli is very English. She 
is rather short and noticeably stout, though 
not awkwardly so. Her features are un- 
mistakably British, her complexion is fair, 
and her hair, of a peculiar tint between 
flaxen and yellow, clusters about her fore- 
head in little waves. Her fondness for 
jewelry shows itself in several finger rings, 
one especially rich in its setting of pearls. 

Hall's Croft is one of the few original 
buildings left in Stratford. Many of the 
others have been painfully modernized, but 
at Hall's Croft the only modern feature is 
the garden. Huge beams of hardwood, 
still sound to the core, but blackened with 
age, divide the building into rooms the 
same in shape as when it was built three 
centuries ago. The windows are of the 
pattern popular in other days, and are 
fastened from within by iron bars extend- 
ing across the center. The roof has been 
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Hall’s Croft 


Miss Corelli's home in Stratford 


newly covered with tiles, but the rafters 
are the same as when the house was built, 
and are as good as new to-day. 

A glittering brass knocker announces the 
visitor. As he is ushered in he passes 
under an inscription in white letters on one 
of the beams, “Welcome to All My 
Friends.” Over most of the entrances are 
various titles, “Love's Labour's Lost.” 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ and “As 
You Like It,” being among them. The 
furniture in the roomy hall has the marks 
of age, as has the iron lanthorn which 
swings from the ceiling. A shield made 
of daggers and falchions is a conspicuous 
object on the drawing-room wall. There 
are paintings by English and Italian artists. 
On the long oaken table in the dining- 
room stands a richly wrought silver serv- 
ice, the handiwork of an artisan of the 
middle ages, but, it must be confessed, 
near by stands a typewriter very modern 
in appearance. The piano in the drawing- 
room is also of recent date, but these 
linger in memory but a short while, sur- 
rounded as they are by the things of long 
ago. 

A cozy corner with rich Oriental cush- 
ions and dark silken hangings brings to 
mind scenes from some of the present ten- 





ant’s works, and is evidently of her design. 
Of course, the tray with teapot and deli- 
cate china cups is a familiar feature; no 
Englishwoman would have a home with- 
out these symbols of British hospitality. 
The large hothouse in the garden explains 
the presence of an exquisite bouquet of 
flowers on the drawing-room table. ‘The 
townspeople know of the author’s love for 
flowers, and she receives many a choice 





Entrance to Hall’s Croft 


tribute of this character; for she is in high 
favor with the residents because of her 
cordiality, her charity, and her interest in 
Shakespearean research. 
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The grounds are quite spacious, possibly 
two hundred feet square, with shade trees, 
a croquet ground, and winding walks 
which end in cozy nooks under the high 
brick walls. The gardener has decorated 
even tree trunks and stones with vines and 
plants, till no unsightly spot remains. 
Here, on pleasant summer afternoons, 
Miss Corelli and her friends pass many 





Main Hall 


Miss Corelli's home 


an hour in talk over fancy work. She is 
fond of driving and is often seen bowling 
over the excellent roads of the neighbor- 
hood, in pleasant weather, behind her pair 
of bays. They were selected by a judge 
of horseflesh, for they are the finest in the 
vicinity. From their heads hang rosettes 





The Dining-Room 
Hall’s Croft 


of blue and white ribbon, a fad of their 
owner, who is partial to these colors. 

The day at Hall’s Croft is spent more 
according to the Continental way of living 
than after the British mode. 


The ladies 





are seldom seen before noon, and this is 
the usual breakfast time. Occasionally 
Miss Corelli does some literary work in 
her library just before the late dinner, and 
again far into the night when the others 
in the household are asleep. After break- 
fast it is Liberty Hall, and the guests do 
just as they please. An agreeable evening 
diversity in the summer is a boating party 
on the Avon. Miss Corelli has her own 
bateau, decorated in colors and furnished 
with easy-chairs. Gliding up and down the 
classic stream, illuminated with colored 
lights, and containing the author and her 
guests in gay attire, the boat presents a 
picturesque sight. Night in summer in 
this part of England is all that Shake- 
speare portrayed it. 

In the summer, what are known as the 
Memorial Gardens, connected with the 
theater, are the scenes of numerous fétes, 





Miss Corelli’s Favorite Seat 


In the garden at Hall's Croft 


when the gardens are brilliantly illumi- 
nated, presenting from the river a beautiful 
spectacle enhanced by bateaux filled with 
pleasure parties. The dances, the singing, 
the sentimental couples strolling along the 
quiet walks, all conspire to make one for- 
get the present and believe that he is taking 
part in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Miss Corelli’s boat is conspicuous for its 
illumination, and she and her friends 
always take a prominent part in the fétes, 
to the admiration of the people who line 
the banks. Often she has the fancy to 
personate some favorite character, and as 
the craft glides past the garden the spec- 
tators see Portia, or perhaps Beatrice, sur- 
rounded by ladies and courtiers in the cos- 








Some of Miss Corelli’s Proteges 


Stratford urchins of to-day 





The Golden Lion Hotel 


A landmark in Stratford-on-Avon 





tumes appropriate to the period of the play 
represented. 

If association can furnish mental inspi- 
ration, then she is fortunate. She is at the 
very center of Shakespearean reminders. 
Within sight beyond the wall surrounding 
the grounds is the beautiful memorial 


4 theater on the banks of the Avon. Within 
the limits of a pleasant walk are the Birth 
House and the humble home where Shake- 
speare courted Anne Hathaway. Just 


across the highway is the old Stratford 


churchyard, with the crumbling edifice 
where rest the bones of the immortal 
dramatist. In Hall’s Croft itself, his 


daughter was made a wife in the apartment 


The Immortality of Song 
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now used as a drawing-room. The inscrip- 
tion over the entrance of this room is “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” not “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 

Miss Corelli has devoted much time to 
examining the manuscript collections in 
Stratford, and spends hours weekly in vis- 
iting the several places with which Shake- 
speare is associated. On the upper Avon 
are numerous willows hanging over the 
banks until they nearly meet in the center. 
This is one of her favorite destinations for 
a drive or boat ride. She believes that 
the manner of Ophelia’s death, as given 
in “Hamlet.” was suggested by the ances- 
tors of these willows. 


The Immortality of Song 
By Alonzo Rice 


T Mw HE sculptor’s work, the elements assail 
In turn: air, fire, water, heat and cold; 
Whether they be of marble, bronze or gold, 


His concepts just a space of years prevail; 

The artist’s bid for fame is far more frail, 
With variant colors that so soon grow old; 
And the musician’s: for the years withhold 

The meed to those outside the immortal pale. 


3ut he, who essays to build the lofty rhyme 
That tells of hope and faith and love and all 
The varying passions of the human heart, 
His place is secure against the shock of time; 
Though countless dynasties may rise and fall, 
His youth abides and never will depart! 











The Tragic Spirit and the American People 


The First Article in a New Series on ‘‘Contemporary Drama and Dramatists ’”’ 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HERE is no business more 
speculative than that of defin- 
ing things; lexicographers are 
not given the prophetic vision, 
and only one, so far—Dr. 

Johnson—has possessed the literary sense. 
No matter what limitation we place upon 
the meaning of a word, time overrides it 
and creates a periodic point of view. 

Since Aristotle framed his classic defi- 
nition of tragedy, we have been called upon 
to reckon with drama in terms of Shake- 
speare on one hand, and in terms of Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck on the other. Literary 
history has taught us to be wary of de- 
claring old formule useless; hence, there 
has become evolved a type of criticism 
which is more interesting because of its 
angle of vision than because it throws any 
deep and abiding light upon the funda- 
mental starting-point. 

Professor Ashley Thorndike wrote a 
volume for a series called “The Types of 
English Literature,” and he gave it the 
inclusive title of Tragedy; what the reader 
finds to be the case is, that beginning with 
certain general premises, he discusses the 
modifications attendant upon all practice, 
and in this case subject to national charac- 
teristics. And, after reading through the 
chapters, a truth is impressed upon us: 
tragedy as a mere form is not constant, but 
is a convention of art, subject to conven- 
tional social ideas and ideals; the tragic 
spirit behind the sequence of things, or 
rather within and coincident with the evo- 
lution of humanity, is more eternal and 
more universal. 

We have not yet had a treatise on the 
tragic spirit that has not paid greater at- 
tention to the comparative estimate of 
dramatists in the university or academic 
manner than to the psychological reasons 
for the existence of the spirit itself. Gum- 
mere considers the vocero, or tribal songs 
of grief; here is a primitive basis, unhin- 
dered by any cumbersome body of litera- 
ture,—a basis upon which to reach some 
physical recognition of tragedy. Perhaps, 
in a small and not wholly satisfactory man- 





ner, W. L. Courtney has suggested quite 
as much of. the historical perspective 
in a survey of “The Idea of Tragedy,” 
as one would need, in order to arrive 
at some conception of the tragic, not as a 
form but as a principle. 

Now, what has happened in this wild 
and seemingly ineffectual groping for the 
defining marks of tragedy? Aristotle, in 
true greatness of the Greek spirit, attempt- 
ing to reduce the problem to its simplest 
terms, yet including all its essential connec- 
tions with life, as the Greek philosophers 
saw life, used general rather than specific 
terms. “Tragedy is an imitation of an 
action that is serious, complete, and of a 
certain magnitude ; in language embellished 
with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts 
of the play; in the form of action, not of 
narrative; through pity and fear effecting 
the proper katharsis, or purgation, of 
these emotions.” 

The danger of literary study is that, too 
often, we are sidetracked by minor inter- 
esting problems; not only are there stu- 
dents working in the oppressive style so 
well exemplified in Dr. Schelling’s Eliza- 
bethan Drama, where streams of fact 
measure a certain orderliness of mind, 
without expressing the breadth of spiritual 
view—forgetful of the life and of the per- 
sonality in the fractional difference of the 
fact—but a literature has grown up 
around the interpretation of a word. In 
Butcher's translation of Aristotle, he 
analyzes the Greek conception of “the 
function of tragedy,” and deals with those 
critics, including Lessing and Goethe, who 
have debated and challenged the transla- 
tion of the word katharsis, or purga- 
tion. You see how subtly one may be 
drawn into a profound discussion of the 
ethics of an art, losing sight of the essen- 
tials under consideration. 

The subject is a big one and a human 
one; on one hand, you have the conven- 
tions of the stage in different ages, affect- 
ing the form of tragedy; on the other, 
there are the moral and social standards, 
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which have moved the individual along the 
scale of increasing importance. We have 
had considered for us Greek tragedy, 
Roman tragedy, and, in modern times, 
tragedy reacted upon by English, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian temperament. 
But the basic reasons for the support and 
development of the tragic spirit, whatever 
the environment, has not had a popular, 
a readable exposition. That Americans, 
for example, do not care for tragedy as a 
form of drama, and blind themselves to 
the tragic spirit, is not due to a predomi- 
nating cry in the illogical vein of the Dr. 
Fell’ couplet. Nor may we go so deep 
as ethnology for an explanation. But a 
perspective view of our human response to 
social and economic fact will give us cause 
to believe that comedy in its richest sense 
measures our dramatic taste. 

In Greek tragedy, we consider the ab- 
stract will struggling against a religious 
attitude toward Fate; in Shakespeare, 
there is the human will centered upon 
personality, struggling, not against Fate, 
but against time and circumstance; in 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck, the stage contracts, 
becomes centered in personality effected 
by all the currents of time. I have else- 
where said that Ibsen unfailingly ap- 
proached optimism, save in the case of 
Hedda Gabler and The IJWild Duck, 
through pessimistic channels; that his in- 
dignation was health-giving, and counter- 
acted the bitter realism of his temporal 
contemplation. Maeterlinck, in the tracks 
of Emerson, has taken all the abstract 
ideas of the Greeks—the concepts of des- 
tiny, righteousness, truth—moving in an 
outside sphere, and has compressed them 
within and around the individual. 

Tragedy of old had a conventional idea 
that only the highly bred, the kings, the 
princes of the universe, were subject to 
the cataclysmic reversals of nature. But 
the modern note accentuates a democratic 
level, and, as we have The Treasure of 
the Humble, so we, perforce, come to con- 
sider “the tragical in daily life.” 

“I have grown to believe,” writes Mae- 
terlinck, “that an old man, seated in his 
arm-chair, waiting patiently, with his lamp 
beside him; giving unconscious ear to all 
the eternal laws that reign about his house ; 
interpreting, without comprehending, the 
silence of doors and windows, and the 
quivering voice of the light; submitting 


with bent head to the presence of his soul 
and his destiny, motionless as he 
is, does yet live in reality a deeper, more 
human, and more universal life than the 
lover who strangles his mistress, the cap- 
tain who conquers in battle, or ‘the hus- 
band who avenges his honor.’ ” 

Here, then, the modern concept of trag- 
edy, even in its formal state, takes on a 
new aspect; the heightened swing of blank 
verse has had to contend with the com- 
monplace vitality of Ibsen prose. But the 
essence of the form, which is the tragic 
spirit, has become almost personal in its 
source, 

In most cases, literary history has shown 
that dramaturgic conventions may gen- 
erally be defied. The comic idea has 
spread in such directions as to approach 
the tragic; someone refused lately to 
write a book on comedy because the sub- 
ject was so inclusive in its reach, under 
modern theatrical nomenclature. No 
longer does a tragedy necessarily imply 
death; no longer does death have to occur 
off the stage; technique and philosophy 
have thrown into temporary disuse the 
soliloquy, which largely expressed narra- 
tively what Ibsen could place into seem- 
ingly trite dialog, what Maeterlinck in such 
a perfect piece of psychology and clinical 
observation as The Blind treats through 
the atmospheric quality of his Ollendorf- 
fian talk—which is only Ollendorffian, by 
the way, when it is badly read. 

Maeterlinck has given us The Life of 
the Bee, neither has science refuted his 
observation nor economics his social state- 
ment; yet primarily his essay is no text- 
book on apiculture, no discussion of the 
social unit. My contention is that scholar- 
ship only half sees, or, more aptly, sees 
only half of the subject it considers. 
Tragedy needs yet to be viewed in the 
Maeterlinckian fulness. 

This does not mean that one should try 
to sense (instinctively the tragic spirit, 
though the true artist assuredly becomes 
freer as he divines his substance and its 
essential form, rather than bases it upon 
studied or remembered models. One 
writes tragedy only when the tragic spirit 
moves him forcefully, only when it ema- 
nates from the material which is his choice. 
I quote the Maeterlinck that Courtney 
quoted before me: “None but yourself 
shall you meet on the highway of Fate. 
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Judas go forth to-night, it is toward 
Judas his steps will tend.” 

Life is so closely knit with the tragic 
and the comic, that defining will not 
account for all the forms that arise there- 
from; abstractly stated, we see the tragic 
spirit as one unchangeable  principle— 
wherein agony, despair, grief, pain, tend 
toward the dissolution of the human will. 
Comedy may yield to the darker balance of 
life, becoming serious, grave, even destruc- 
tive, yet stiil we would keep from desig- 
nating it as tragedy. 

Therefore, even though 4 Doll's House 
and Ghosts be painful in their outcome, 
though Hannele wrench the heart with its 
pathetic child symbol, though Pinero’s 
Iris be the tragic dragging of a woman 
into the gutter, we theater-goers are at a 
want for the phrase by which to call them. 
Ibsen wrote no tragedies during his later 
life, in the accepted sense of the word; 
yet in no modern playwright is the tragic 
spirit so clearly realizable—which in no 
way detracts from his positive influence. 

Somehow, form has crept into the popu- 
lar conception of the outward expression 
by which the tragic spirit is recognized. 
Is it necessary to have the lofty style, the 
exaggerated speech, the melancholy event, 
the florid diction, the stately action? Then 
truly the cottage and cabin are no scenes 
for tragedy, and the commonplace con- 
tains no essence of the same. It is the 
great flow of circumstance, of time, of 
infinitude around the lowly, that must be 
reconciled with the accustomed height and 
swing of the art form. 

Verily, the student’s perspective is 
needed by the writer on tragedy, but it is 
his imagination and his constructive ability 
that will aid him most. For the tragic 
spirit in man is that which gives life to 
tragedy, and the product may only be a 
faint reflex of the principle. That is where 


Greek art overreached the limits of its 
time ; it was conceived clearly ir the spirit 
of. highest Greek endeavor; it was based 
upon the concepts of eternal principles. 
Thinking was not imitative; it was pris- 
tine; men spoke like oracles, stating law as 
above fact. 








Tragedy, as a form of art, is at the pres- 
ent, furthest removed from the American 
spirit—from the democratic spirit. I, 
nevertheless, take the attitude that +e must 
not blind ourselves to the absence of the 
tragic spirit, even though we do not accept 
tragedy, per se, on our boards. Ibsen's 
voice proclaims its presence underlying the 
ills of our social organism ; Maeterlinck’s 
philosophy shows the lowliest soul con- 
fronted by the problems of eternity. We 
respond in terms of the comic, but the 
American people cannot be blind to the 
tragic in their lives. 

We respond to misfortune in the comedy 
spirit of youth. ‘Take the ravages of the 
Civil War and the epic response afterward 
among Southerners, who faced the future 
with supernal faith. Take the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and the reaction that re- 
sulted in the rebuilding of a city. No one 
will deny the presence there of the tragic 
element ; perhaps we are prone to lose sight 
of it in the reaction of the American spirit 
itself, after the tragic event. 

Undoubtedly, the old dramatic terms, 
though rigidly defined by lexicographers, 
are becoming too narrow to hold the vary- 
ing forms. And no doubt, with the prin- 
ciple of Ibsen on one hand and with that of 
Maeterlinck on the other, we are tending 
toward a new form. This will be con- 
sidered later. But, at present, we need 
some treatise on tragedy which will esti- 
mate its essential spirit as well as its vary- 
ing expression. We speak frankly in our 
magazines and on our stage, of conditions 
involving sexual relations and struggles in 
environment. Yet, though we see souls 
dragged to the depths of despair in Wal- 
ter’s The Easiest Way, though Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense gives us another form of social 
evil; and Nirdlinger, in The World and 
His Wife, represents the grave conse- 
quences of social gossip, still we find star- 
ing us in the face on our program the word 
“comedy.” And our attitude becomes that 
of comedy toward the vital problems of 
life, simply because we will not counte- 
nance on our stage, or in our ordinary 
pursuits, the form of tragedy, and we have 
failed to identify in our national life the 
presence of a tragic spirit. 
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The Effacement of Ingraham 





By William Francis O’ Donnell 


HETHER Joseph Holt In- 

graham deserved much of 

posterity may be mooted. 

An attempt to paint him a 

literary artist would assur- 
edly fail. ‘To show that he performed an 
inestimable service to American letters 
would not be so difficult. Oblivion—deep 
and hopeless—has been his portion. Dom- 
inant in a review of his career stands out 
the curious fact that a man may be per- 
mitted to die utterly, while his works re- 
main alive and flourish. 

To how many people, ordinarily well in- 
formed, does Ingraham’s name convey any 
intelligence? Few, it will be granted. Yet 
hundreds of thousands who know nothing 
of the author have been impressed by at 
least one of his books. They have casually 
noticed that it is nigh impossible to pick 
up a list of American “classics’’ without 
finding that book included. Very many of 
them are aware that there exists a trilogy 
of religious novels whose influence is 
colossal and ever widening, yet have never 
thought: “Who wrote these?” In short, 
The Prince of the House of David, The 
Pillar of Fire and The Throne of David 
have been made household words, while 
the name “Ingraham” remains entombed 
in time. 

U nique in literary annals is this efface- 
ment. That it has been made permanent, 
there can be little question. Mark Twain 
said the other day that a name that lasts 
a century will see the millennium. By in- 
verse ratio, one that has not lasted so long 
may be considered dead for all time. Had 
fate held a resurrection for Ingraham, it 
must have come in this one hundredth 
vear following his birth. But his name 
has been nowhere included in the constel- 
lation of great ones produced by that 
magic year 1809. 

Nay, more. You will search in vain in 
the usual channels of information for in- 
telligence concerning him. Biographical 
dictionaries either ignore him or give him 
a scant paragraph, stating the vear but not 
the month of his birth; while the two 
encyclopedias that seek to better this 
as when 





one gives the birthday as March 10, the 
other, January 25. Histories of American 
literature consistently ignore him—even 
such a complete work as Fisher’s General 
Survey. Although a prominent Episco- 
palian clergyman, dean of a big Episco- 
palian school, and with an “LL. D.” 
attached to his name, he is not even men- 
tioned in The Clergy in American Letters. 
Nor did the authors of two pretentious 
works on Southern writers find any trace 
of him when scanning the map of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Yet Ingraham’s most popular novel, 
which has been circulated to the number 
of millions of copies, is now, forty-nine 
years after his death, perhaps never for 
a moment off the press in some quarter 
of the globe; its hold on the public of 
America is equaled in England, where it 
is this year listed by twenty different 
houses. 

It was Ingraham more than any other 
individual who made of America a novel- 
reading nation. This is perhaps his chief, 
but not his only, claim to our gratitude. 
This service of his is never mentioned 
nowadays, but among his contemporaries 
he was given credit for doing more than 
any other writer to dissipate the unreason- 
able prejudice against the novel that had 
prevailed in this country prior to the 
middle of the last century. 

In a period extending over two hundred 
years—when the Old World was produ- 
cing the greatest novels of all time—this 
country had failed to contract the fic- 
tional contagion. Sporadic outbreaks the 
virus of Puritanism had been always effec- 
tive in repelling. Charles Brocton Brown 
had found a limited class of readers; 
Irving had been driven to biography in 
deference to popular demand; Charlotte 
Temple had found its way to the hearts 
of a certain element ; Cooper, valiantly per- 
severing, had been called by Park Benja- 
min “a superlative dolt, and a common 
mark of scorn and contempt of every well- 
informed American”; Poe had been immo- 
lated on the altar of provincialism; Haw- 
thorne, confessedly “the obscurest man of 
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letters in America,’ was forced to admit: 
“There is not much market for my wares.” 

The “Atlantic,” with its new standard, 
had not yet been made possible. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin—not an artistic production, 
but read because of its evangelical quality 
had done something in the way of fertil- 
izing the soil. It had been three years on 
the market when The Prince of the House 
of David appeared in 1855. 

The great sale of Uncle Tom was 
attributed to its political phase. The in- 
stant popularity which Ingraham’s novel 
attained was ascribed to another and more 
stable reason—its religious flavor. Many 
observers of that day prophesied that this 
religious novel would win over the Puri- 
tans, the Quakers and the “unco’ guid” 
generally to the ranks of fiction lovers. 
And it did. 

From that time on, the novelist was 
given a better show in America than he 
had been given before. This was very 
largely due to the cleverness of Ingraham 
in putting forth his book as a proselytizing 
effort. His chief object, he made it known, 
was to convert the Jews. This sounded 
good to the smug New Englanders. As 
his general purpose, apart from saving 
the poor Hebrews, the author specified a 
desire to prove to all the divinity of Christ, 
through the medium of His humanity. All 
this satisfied the church people of the day. 
They read, and were pleased. And when 
the next novel, though of a secular nature, 
confronted them, they felt reconciled to 
try it, knowing from experience that these 
bits of fiction_—formerly known by many 
as “handmaids of Satan”—were not so 
harmful after all. 

This change Ingraham effected. His 
method was by no means ordinary. He 
had chosen a theme that had lain neglected 
for almost two thousand years, yet “which 
was scarcely inferior to the theme Job 
chose when he set God and Satan face to 
face. It was the drama of Christ. In 
verse it had been handled by Milton, with 
finer artistic perception but with far less 
care as to detail and what a present-day 
newspaper man would call “local color.” 

The idea of having the Alexandrian 
Jewess, Adina, tell the story in a series of 
letters, instead of resorting to the ordi- 
nary tools of the novelist, proved suffi- 
cient deference to the anti-novel-reading 
church element. How wisely this scheme 











of treatment was planned 1s proved by the 
continued popularity of Ingraham’s first 
book and the two that followed it—there 
is no reason to doubt that the three will 
be published and read a hundred years 
hence. 

As to artistic treatment—that is another 


question. Ingraham did his work thor- 
oughly, conscientiously, with an eye keen 
to dramatic values, yet responding to the 
sternest dictates of historical accuracy. 
But he was no stylist. His redundancy 
was, to be sure, not so bad as that of 
Cotton Mather, whose name seems to sur- 
vive, but was radically different from the 
sane, delicate workmanship which has won 
for Ingraham’s follower, Lew Wallace, the 
respect of the critics. He gave years of 
study to Jewish customs ; he even absorbed 
the atmosphere of old Egypt; nothing 
escaped him. Yet in presenting his con- 
ceptions he became at times melodramatic, 
and he overworked hyperbole. Every- 
thing must be wonderful, he thought, to 
be interesting. This trick of amazing the 
reader is easily traced back to books of 
the “blood-and-thunder” variety which he 
wrote before becoming a clergyman. 

An example of this extravagant style of 
writing is found in The Prince of the 
House of David when Adina describes the 
routing of the money-changers from the 
temple : 

‘The silence was dreadful! It stopped 
the very beating of my heart. Every eye 
of the vast multitude seemed to fasten 
itself upon the Prophet, in expectation of 
some dread event.” Then, meaning to say 
that the Saviour looked upon the assem- 
blage, the author hysterically made Him 
“cast His calm, terrible eyes over the 
scene,’ until “a young man gave vent to 
his feelings by a piercing shriek and fell 
insensible upon the marble floor.” ‘That is 
the pity of it—Ingraham’s lack of artistic 
discrimination. Had he possessed a little 
more of that commodity, he would surely 
have impressed his remarkable conceptions 
upon the literary feeling of the times, not 
alone upon the religious feeling. 

Although first in order of publication, 
The Prince of the House of David was 
last in chronological sequence of the tril- 
ogy. It was better than The Pillar of 
Fire and The Throne of David, though 
these were marked by the same devotion to 
historical accuracy, the same wealth of 
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creative talent and smooth flow of lan- 
guage, that distinguished the former. 
Ingraham’s contemporaries freely admitted 
that he was the first to discover in the 
Bible a legitimate field of material for 
fiction. His ambition was to take a stand 
with those artists, who in stone, on canvas 
and in measured song had labored within 
the legitimate province of sacred illustra- 
tion. That he succeeded in his ambition 
seems assured by the constant sale of his 
books; yet by the critics he has been 
ignored. 

Apart from any consideration of literary 
merit, the man had a most engaging career. 
To liken him to Bunyan were no outland- 
ish undertaking. Let it be admitted at 
once that he could not be compared with 
Bunyan as a literary artist. Yet he more 
resembles that master than does any other 
writer who has come out of America. Like 
3unyan, he was wild in youth, embracing 
the Church and being moved to write re- 
ligious works in later life. What Bunyan 
did in the way of dissipating the Puritani- 
cal antipathy to the novel in England, 
Ingraham did in this country. Like Bun- 
yan, he found in marriage the influence 
which led him from a worldly into a 
spiritual career. Like Bunyan, he dedi- 
cated his talent and energy to the task of 
converting to a course of Christian living 
his countrymen whom he considered lost. 

He was one of the really picturesque 
characters in American letters. At Port- 
land, Maine, where he was born, it used 
to be said that he was a direct descendant 
of Sir Arthur Ingraham, knight in the 
reign of James I of England. Perhaps it 
was a recrudescence of the old knightly 
spirit that impelled him as a youth to enlist 
as a sailor between northeast America and 
the West Indies. In those days he was a 
dashing, hot-blooded youth. Once, when 
his ship stopped on the coast of South 
America, that blood of his valiant ancestors 
so boiled in his veins that he deserted long 
enough to take part in a native revolution. 
A few weeks of hot fighting, and he was 
ready to return to the States. 

A course at Bowdoin served to turn his 
mind into literary channels, but failed to 
eradicate the ichor of adventure-lust. He 
acquired proficiency in the science of lan- 
guage, so much so that he readily secured 
a post as master of languages in Jefferson 
College. But the militant strain handed 





down from his knightly ancestor cropped 
out in every line of the many works that 
began to flow from his facile pen. It was 
but natural that his stories should be of 
the cutlass and blunderbuss variety, be- 
cause, first, it was for such that he had 
been prepared by lineage and experience, 
and, secondly, because he was wise in his 
generation and knew that the public that 
read novels at all went to the extreme of 
excitation. 

So at the very time that Dickens was 
preparing to give “Mr. Pickwick” to the 
British public, this American originator 
was offering to the unpolished taste of his 
countrymen the blood-curdling Lafitte; or, 
The Pirate of the Gulf. The people who 
were leaving The Scarlet Letter unbought 
on the store shelves bought up this lively 
pirate tale in immense quantities. As flat- 
tering was the reception accorded to Cap- 
tain Kidd, which followed, and, thus en- 
couraged, Ingraham put forth The Dan- 
cing Feather, a more extravagant tale than 
either of the others, which was as favor- 
ably greeted. Editions of ten thousand 
and over were the rule for his succeeding 
romances—stories of adventure on land 
and sea usually derived from the writer's 
own experiences. All showed great power 
of imagination, and with a little more 
polish and better bindings they would have 
stood well with the more pretentious 
efforts of the day. That they were 
thought in some quarters to possess liter- 
ary merit was shown by the fact that some 
of them, as Burton, were deemed worthy 
of publication in Poe's “Southern Literary 
Messenger.” 

Desire to produce more lasting types of 
writing seems to have come with his mar- 
riage. After wedding Mary E. Brookes, 
daughter of a wealthy Mississippi planter, 
in 1837, he was in no need of using his 
pen for a livelihood; so he devoted years 
to travel, gathering literary data and pre- 
paring himself for the Protestant Episco- 
pal ministry, entering it in 1855—the year 
The Prince of the House of David ap- 
peared. His erudition had by this time 
gained him an “LL. D.” degree, and soon 
afterward secured him the post of rector 
of Christ Church and dean of St. 
Thomas’ School for Boys, at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. : ; 

Despite rigid pastoral and collegiate 
duties, Dr. Ingraham persisted bravely in 
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the completion of the trilogy of religious 
novels which he proposed to leave as a 
monument, and, by dint of midnight labors 
at destructive expense to health, com- 
pleted the work before his death in 1860. 

In neither America nor Europe has the 
sensational interest at first aroused by 
those works abated much in a haif-cen- 
tury; yet as a writer Ingraham has been 
strangely ignored. 

No doubt the chief reason for this 
effacement lay in those thoughtless literary 
escapades of his earlier years which, 
although he heartily renounced and regret- 
ted them, arose persistently, like Banquo’s 
ghost, to taunt him. Extremely pathetic 
was the complaint which he once published 
telling of his fruitless attempts to suppress 
those earlier works, which the publishers, 
however, found it profitable to continue. 
Many books bearing his name on the title- 
page he professed never to have seen be- 
fore their publication, and added: “Even 
translations from French authors have 


been unblushingly published as my own by 
unprincipled men, while my own books 
have been altered in text and title.” 

His son, Prentiss Ingraham, born in 
1843, colonel in the Confederate Army and 
afterward soldier of fortune in Austria, 
Crete, Africa, Cuba and elsewhere, de- 
veloped into a writer of novels similar to 
the elder Ingraham’s early efforts, but pos- 
sessing, like them, elements of greater 
worth. Dying in 1904, Prentiss Ingraham 
had to his credit the greatest number of 
novels ever ascribed to a single writer—a 
thousand in all! His annual output was 
once computed to be one million three 
hundred and fifty-three thousand nine 
hundred and forty-four words, not count- 
ing numerous newspaper contributions and 
plays, one of which, “Montezuma,” had a 
run of several years. Yet, despite this 
great productivity, he apparently wrote no 
word of biography of his talented father ; 
he left scarcely any facts, indeed, about 
himself. 


On an Old Inlaid Binding 


By Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


r———} 


INFADED still, the flowers on this book prest 


U| Hold fast the fragrance of the long ago, 


The dear, old-fashioned loveliness and glow 


Of treasured things the hands of Love have blest. 


What memories among these blossoms nest! 


What fancies flutter ever to and fro, 


As if they knew what now at last we know 


That he who bound this work loved Nature best! 


Tulips and roses, yellow, pink and white, 


He gathered from his gardens of delight, 


Giving to labor all the zest of joy: 


A century ago he passed away, 


But here we find them fresh and fair to-day— 


A legacy that Time will not destroy! 





—From “The Literary Miscellany.” 
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A February Blunder 


RATHER absurd error which 
many readers have probably 
noticed appeared in the Febru- 
ary number of THE Book 
News Monruiy. Tillie: a 

Mennonite Maid was in some unexplain- 
able manner credited to Anne Warner 
French. The real author is, of course, 
Helen R. Martin, and the book by which 
Mrs. French first became well known to 





Louise Chandler Moulton 


Mrs. Moulton’s death has suggested the publi- 
cation of her poems in a new, complete 
edition, which was recently issued, 
with an introduction by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford 


the public was Susan Clegg and Her 
Friend Mrs. Lathrop. 


J. J. Bell 

John Joy Bell, who sprang into fame 
with Wee Macgreegor, has had no biogra- 
phies. His life has been, like that of many 





a novelist, uneventful. He was born in 
Glasgow thirty-six years ago, the son of 
a tobacco manufacturer, and his education 
was that of the average boy of his class. 
He attended Glasgow University, and it 
was during his term there that he at- 
tempted to write verse, succeeding to the 





Harriet Prescott Spofford 


extent that in 1896 he was made editor of 
the “Glasgow University Magazine.” Two 
years later he joined the staff of “The 
Scots Pictorial,” and published two books, 
The New Noah’s Ark and Jack of All 
Trades, both books consisting of rhymes 
for children. These jingles had in them 
that appreciation of child life which later 
made Wee Macgreegor so popular. The 
dedication to The New Noah’s Ark is 
worth quoting. It is addressed to “Lily 
and Ralfe,” and reads: 


In those dull times when you were ill 
And hid away up-stairs from me, 
When all the house was far more still 

Than even I would have it be, 
I made these rhymes for you 


I used to hear the mother move 
About the rooms, oh! late at night, 
She was so wideawake with love, 
Ay, often when the land grew light 
And the dim sky turned blue. 
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W. J. Dawson 


Who, with his son, is preparing the ‘* Readers’ Library,”’ the first two volumes of which have been 
issued and are noticed in this number 


I knew she went to “tuck you in,” And just because a tiny smile 
To see that you were “comfy” quite, Is better than a monster pill, 

To fold the sheet beneath each chin, A Because, I hoped, such things might while 
And hide all peeping toes from sight— A day away when you were ill, 

I once was little too. I made these rhymes for you. 

Oh. weli! Sometimes below the lamp, In these glad times, when you are well, 
Or, mayhap, waiting for my sleep, O little maid, O little man, 

I dreamed of things that roar and ramp, This book, with pictures, comes to tell 
And things that merely chirp and cheep, The old tales on a nicer plan— 


And things that—yes, they do! And with my love to you. 








Mr. Bell presently began to write short 
stories, which appeared in the magazines 
and “took” well. He became a regular con- 
tributor to London magazines and _ the 
Glasgow papers, so that he gave up his 
editorial work and devoted himself to 
writing. Songs of the Hour, a book of 
war songs, was issued, and then, in 1903, 
Wee Macgreegor appeared. That book 
established the young author, both in Eng- 
land and here in America. It was fol- 
lowed by other tales much on the same 
order. Mr. Bell’s two newest books. 
Thou Fool, published in 1908, and 
Whither Thou Goest, issued a month or so 
ago, are somewhat different in idea and 
manner of treatment. They approach the 
conventional novel, losing thereby much 
of the charm that attached to Wee Mac- 
greegor, but presenting their author in the 
guise of a mature novelist, whose work is 
clean and sweet, and whose general tone 
is uplifting. Glasgow to-day, in its up-to- 
date aspect, is a field for romance, and 
Mr. Bell is utilizing it with a success upon 
which he is to be congratulated. 


A New Edition of an Interesting Book 
Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, have 
made another printing of The Spell of the 














From Antony and Cleopatra 


** Punch’s””’ illustrations for Shakespeare, 1850 


Yukon, by Robert W. Service. There has 
been such a demand for this book in the 
United States and Canada that this new 
edition became a necessity. 
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Bliss Carman on Health 

A rather unusual but very useful book 
is Health, Strength and Happiness, by Dr. 
C. W. Saleeby. Bliss Carman, writing of 
this book, says: 





William Hamilton Osborne 


Author of The Red Mouse, reviewed in the 
February number 


The topic is to me perhaps the most vitally 
important of all the many themes that clamor 
for our attention in these busy days. We have 
new creeds every year calling men hither and 
thither, new nostrums in Sociology, new fads 
in art, but the sound, sane, glad, temperate care 
of the body is as all important as ever. Here, 
in the actual physical life, is the soil from which 
all our dreams, our aspirations, our civilities, 
and all the amenities and consolations of the 
so-called higher life, indubitably spring. With- 
out a proper culture of the physique, both mental 
and physical culture must remain forever ham- 
pered, partial and largely futile. It is the theme 
which runs through my Making of Personality. 
It holds that no art can be of great and lasting 
value which does not spring from normal and 
vigorous conditions, and that no philosophy or 
outlook upon the world can be penetrating, 
effective, and just, if it proceeds from a weak- 
ened or contaminated source. 

You may guess, therefore, how very glad I 
was to have Dr. Saleeby’s volume. I can only 
wish that Health, Strength and Happiness could 
go into the hands of every man and woman in 
the land. For it points the way to such a 
rational care of our bodies as must surely help 
toward that much desired goal, the increase and 
perfection of human happiness. 
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The ‘‘ People’s’’ Edition of Gladstone 

A London editor writes that among the 
best selling books in England during the 
holiday season was the “People’s” edition 
of Morley’s Life of Gladstone. This was 
an inexpensive edition published by the 
“Daily Chronicle,” and it gave the people 
generally a chance to read and own Mor- 
ley’s great work. It is significant to note 
how such an opportunity is jumped at; 
after all, the public is often misjudged. 
Perhaps if more books of this kind were 
issued, they would be read in preference 
to the poor fiction that, for the most part, 
forms the book reader’s daily food. 


- oe 


The Reilly & Britton Company will issue 
very soon the fourth book in the “Aunt 
Jane’s Nieces” series, by Edith Van Dyne. 
These books strike a new note in girls’ 
stories, and have been vastly popular. 








A Little Brother of the Rich, by Joseph 
Medill Patterson, has been dramatized, 
and is soon to be produced in New York 
City. Mr. Patterson is about to begin 
work on a new novel. 


The Lincoln letter which was printed on 
page 406 of the February number, was 
reproduced from a souvenir issued some 
three years ago by Berry Brothers, of 
Philadelphia, and copyrighted by them. 
We are pleased to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to this firm for the opportunity 
to use the letter in this artistic form. 


x * x 


Miss Minerva and William Green Hill 
is promised for immediate publication, a 
book that is said to compare favorably 
with Helen’s Babies, Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch and Huckleberry Finn for 
humor and general jollification. 





Day Allen Willey 


A popular Baltimore journalist. Mr. Willey writes the article on’ Miss Corelli in Stratford, 


in the present number 
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Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello ” 


Otello was recently produced at the 
new Philadelphia Opera House, with 
gratifying results. Madame Labia sang 
Desdemona with a feeling and sympathy 
that mark a forward step for this artist, 
who has had to adapt her methods to her 
American audiences in order to meet with 
their unqualified approval. The success of 
her adaptation is attested to by the general 
satisfaction that was expressed at her ren- 
dition. Zenatello, as the Moor, was a 
highly dramatic figure, his superb singing 
being fully complemented by his earnest 
and forceful interpretation of the charac- 
ter. This newer manner of presenting 
what is generally considered Verdi’s mas- 
terpiece is earning the admiration it de- 
serves from New York and Philadelphia 
opera-goers. 


The Fight Against Margin Gambling 

‘“Everybody’s Magazine” for February 
prints a striking article by Frederick S. 
Dickson, the first of a series that will fig- 
ure in a fight against margin gambling on 
Wall Street. “The Poison of the Street” 
— it is this insidious evil that has invaded 
every quarter of the Exchange district, 
and has brought the legitimate broker down 
almost to the level of the despised bucket- 
shop keeper. Mr. Dickson knows his 
subject thoroughly; he writes in a terse, 
every-word-counts kind of way. The arti- 
cle may be something of a revelation to 
many readers; to many it will come more 
as a confirmation of their own ideas on 
the subject. There is only one side of the 
question discussed; the other side is: 
granting that the members of the Ex- 
change in New York are really the villains 
here depicted, are not the people who lend 
themselves as victims to this villainy as 
much to blame? If the stock broker 
fleeces, what of the man who is so willing 
to be fleeced? Mr. Dickson’s warning is 
magnificent, but—will the mass of people 
to whom this gambling disease has spread 
with all the force of a dread contagion, 
hear and heed not only this warning, but 
any of the many that have been and are 
being given? 


Edward FitzGerald’s Centenary 


March 31 of this year marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ed- 





ward FitzGerald, whose translation of 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam is now 
among our English classics. We have 
printed articles on FitzGerald a number 
of times in THE Book NEws MONTHLY, 
wherefore we have refrained from print- 
ing another this month. But we would 
call the attention of anyone interested to 
the illustrated article in the August, 1905, 
issue, a few copies of which are still avail- 
able, and to the October, 1907, number, in 
which the complete Rubaiyat, with pic- 
tures, is reprinted. Copies of this issue 
can also be procured. 


Ruth Little Mason 


Ruth Little Mason is the daughter of 
Caroline Atwater Mason, and has grown 
up among literary people and literary pur- 
suits. Her early years were spent in New 
Haven. From there she was taken on a 
trip to England, Holland, Belgium and 
France. All that she saw at that time 
made a most vivid impression on her. 

After a year at boarding-school in Bryn 
Mawr she went to Vassar College. She 
took all the English courses that were al- 
lowed her, doing special work in descrip- 
tion and narration and in Shakespeare. 
She wrote for the college magazine, which 
published many of her short stories, skits, 
essays, parodies, etc. She received two 
prizes in her senior year, one for a story, 
the other for a Shakespearean essay. 

She was graduated in the class of 1906, 
and the following spring she went to Italy, 
where she remained four months. She 
was with Italians a great deal and studied 
them and their language with the deepest 
interest. 

After leaving college Miss Mason had 
continued to write, but had sent none of 
this apprentice work to the magazines, pre- 
ferring to wait. On her return from Italy 
she began her first novel, The Trailers, in 
which she tried to do justice to the Italian 
temperament and point of view, as well 
as to the American. 

During the past two winters she has 
worked somewhat among the Italian immi- 
grants of Rochester, especially among 
those who do not speak English. She has 
continued her study of music and lan- 
guages, and has made an earnest study of 
modern Italian history and literature, also 
of immigration. She is secretary of a 
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Ruth Little Mason 


Whose novel, The Trailers, will be reviewed in the April number 


Dante Alighieri Society and interests her- 
self vitally in all things Italian. 

Miss Mason has also a large class of 
American working girls, and is interested 
in social and economic problems, and in 
psychology. 


Mr. Chambers’ New Novel 

Mr. Robert W. Chambers has completed 
another new novel, Special Messenger, 
which will be published on March 12. 


Mes. A. L. Wister’s Death 


It is with no little regret that we heard 
the announcement of the death of Annis 
Lee Wister, on November 15, 1908. Mrs. 
A. L. Wister has been known for years be- 
cause of her translations from the German, 
books with which most children are 
familiar and which most young readers 
love. 

Mrs. Wister was a sister of Dr. H. H. 
Furness, the Shakespearean scholar. She 
was a Philadelphian by birth. 
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The Modern Readers’ Chart 





Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 
From 600 to 900 A. D. 


S the seventh century unfolds its 
opening years we confront the 
spectacle of a darkened and 
disheartening world. All Eu- 
rope is tossed and torn in con- 

vulsive struggles between the old and the 
new in every possible realm of human 
effort. 

Rome, with her fall, carried down the 
ancient languages, the old political order, 
the older religions, the older literatures. 
The new races thrown together, combative, 
undisciplined, illiterate but virile, had small 
basis for progress in their general make- 
up. The dominant men of the hour knew 
little of Latin and less of Greek. In the 
code of the domineering Norseman there 
was no place for learning that substituted 
study for strenuous deeds. The Empire 
was gone; the new kingdoms were not 
worthy the name; and as from the north 
the barbarian had come in all his terrible 
might, so from the south the Arab-Moor 
swarmed buzzing over the earth, and 
Mohammedan ethics and Mohammedan 
creeds soon spread out over a Mohamme- 
dan Empire. 

Of the European nations which were to 
evolve, in spite of all this disorder, Spain 
first succumbed, and down on her sunny 
peninsula the invading Saracen settled 
himself for a century and lived out his 
particular ideals. Spain alone had a sem- 
blance of civilization when England, 
France and Germany were wrapped in 
utter darkness. To the Arab-Moor, then, 
Europe owes a significant debt, since, with 


all his limitations, it was he who first held 
out a glimmering light when the Dark 
Age covered the rest of Europe like a dis- 
mal and degrading despotism. For a des- 
potism it was; not the despotism of one 
man, but the far more dangerous despot- 
ism of general illiteracy, of superstition, 
of a public opinion that knew no uplift, 
and of a religion that had few aspirations. 

Thus the lowest level was reached and 
the only hope lay in the Church. Odd as it 
may seem, it is simply true that three fea- 
tures which we condemn to-day were yet 
those that preserved for us the civilization 
of the earlier times. 

These three things were: I, The Papal 
Power ; II, The Monastic Institutions ; and 
III, The Latin Liturgy in the Churches. 
Deep sources of future unrest as all three 
circumstances later became, it is none the 
less true that, when men were isolated and 
separated by a thousand warring views of 
life, it was the central power at Rome, the 
influence of the Pope, the messengers to 
and from the central Church, that alone 
preserved some sense of unity, that alone 
held out an ideal of future possible cohe- 
sion and coherence. 

When the northern hosts overran the 
south and brought with them their scorn 
for books and their untutored tongues, it 
was in the Church alone that men could 
find a settled language, a fit literary me- 
dium. Gradually the Romance tongues 
evolved, the interchange enriched and 
adorned our modern literature beyond all 
calculations, but for Teuton, Frank, Celt, 
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Arab, Moor and all the rest, Latin was the 
one static medium, the Roman was the one 
classic language. Latin was preserved by 
the Church, and Latin was the mother of 
the modern languages. 

Again, in the crash of iconoclasm on all 
sides, it was in the sheltered retreats of the 
monasteries alone that men could find the 
leisure and the bodily safety that are 
necessary to the scholar. The monasteries 
were sacred, and in the monasteries there 
were kept the old manuscript literature of 
cultured Greece and of cultivated Rome. 
Here, then, when the storm was past, here 
in the monasteries, were the treasures 
which would all have disappeared if no 
safe shelter had been found in which to 


house them while the fury of illiterate 
man was turning the outside world into a 
terrible battlefield. 

But gradually the darkness lifted. 
Slowly the light that was never wholly 
lost began again to glimmer on the horizon. 

In Spain, the Saracenic Empire became 
divided against itself and the Christian 
began to recover his old home. 

In France, Charlemagne arrived, and 
with his coming the daylight was assured 
once more. ‘The Empire, at least in part, 
was revived; the unruly tribes were sub- 
dued ; the world was organized again and 
the Renaissance is at hand. 

Feudalism, with all its great advantages 
for such an age, soon grows into strength. 





Rulers 





ENGLAND. 

Saxon Heptarchy until 827. 
Egbert, 827—871. 

Alfred (the Great), 871—9o1. 


FRANCE. 

Merovingians rule until 751. 
Carlovingians rule until 987. 
Pepin (the Short), 751—768. 
Charlemagne, 768—814. 
Louis I, 814—84o. 

Charles the Bald, 840—877. 


GERMANY. 
The Carlovingians are Emperors 
from Charlemagne until 899. 


ITALY. 


The Lombard Kings and the 
Byzantine Exarchs rule until 
Charlemagne in 800. 

The German Emperors rule Italy 
after Charlemagne. 


BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 

Heraclian dynasty, 610—717. 
Syrian (Isaurian), 717—82o. 
Amorian dynasty, 820—867. 
Macedonian dynasty, 867—1057. 


Nh 


PAIN. 

Visigothic Kings until 711. 
Saracenic Caliphs, 711—755. 
Saracenic Empire divided in 755 
and Christian Kings regain the 
former Gothic thrones. 


Events 





Dark Age at climax, 7th century. 

The Mayors of the Palace 
assume power in France, 650. 

The Hejira, 622. 

Mohammed dies, 632. 

First Four Caliphs, 632—66r1. 

Abu Bekr; Omar; Othman; Ali. 

sattle of Testry, 687. 


ICONOCLASM IN EIGHTH CENTURY. 
Mosque of Damascus built, 705. 
Arab-Moors invade Spain, 711. 


MOHAMMEDAN AND ROMANESQUE ART 
FLourIsH, 800—1200 (about). 


3attle of Tours, 732. 

Pepin conquers Lombardy, 7 
gives “Pepin’s Donation” t 

Saracenic Empire supreme, 8t 

Battle of Roncesvalles, 778. 

Charlemagne subdues Saxons, 785. 

Charlemagne Emperor of West, 800. 


Ss, and 
ope. 


5 
0 
h century. 


Cc 


SCHOOLS OF THE PALACE, 800. 
Treaty of Verdun, 843. 

Ruriks in Russia, 862. 

Byzantine Empire flourishes. 
FEUDALISM IS ESTABLISHED. 
MONASTICISM GROWS IN POWER. 
The Papal Power advances. 

THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES EVOLVE. 


The Norsemen invade France, got. 
The Church preserves civilization. 
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The Schools of the Palace give the scholar 
a footing outside the Church; over in the 
Byzantine Empire, splendor and art and 
cultivation have some chance for display ; 
the Arab-Moor leaves standing his beau- 
tiful mosques ; Charlemagne sets an exam- 
ple in cathedral building; he reproves the 
illiterate clergy and_ stimulates study 
everywhere. 

Up in England, Alfred the Great comes 
to add his energizing example, after Char- 
lemagne is gone; and slowly but surely the 
cloud of general degradation lifts, and 
mankind once more realizes its birthright 
of purity and of power. 

It is a long, hard climb out of the Dark 
Age into modern civilization; but even at 
the worst there was never a time when 
some great souls were not at hand to sus- 
tain the better human standards. In the 
Dark Age we must admit that the litera- 





Celebrities 





Pepin of Landen, d. 639. 
Roderic the Goth, c. 711. 
Musa, 660—713. 

Pepin of Heéristal, d. 714. 
Count Eudes, fl. 7th century. 
Tarik Ibn Zaid, d. 720. 

Count Julian, Sp., 8th century. 
Gregory II (Pope), 715—731. 
Abd-er-Rhaman, d. 732. 
Pelayo, d. 737. 

Charles Martel, 694—741. 
Gregory III (Pope), 731—74I. 
Stephen II (Pope), 752—757. 
Stephen III (Pope), 768—772. 
Empress Irene (Byz.), d. 802. 
Judith of Bavaria, 9th cent. 
Adrian I (Pope), 772—795. 
Wittikind, d. 807. 
Haroun-al-Raschid, d. 809. 
Roland ; Oliver ; Ogier the Dane. 
Leo III (Pope), 795—814. 
Gregory IV (Pope), 827—844. 
Motassem, 830—842. 

Adrian II (Pope), 867—872. 
Stephen V (Pope), 896—897. 








ture is that of “Saints and saints, and 
saints again’; the art is all religion; the 
State does not exist ; learning is not worthy 
the name; culture cannot be found; but all 
this is true only from our modern vantage 
ground. 

From the viewpoint of the past, even 
the Dark Age had things to offer to the 
coming race that neither Greece nor Rome 
had dreamed of in all their great philoso- 
phies. The awakened spirit of the indi- 
vidual man was already a formidable fac- 
tor in the great world problem; and, with 
all her imperfections on her head, it is still 
the medizval Church that may claim the 
chief honors in medizval story. 

The scholars are few and far between, 
but, even at the very lowest ebb, man is 
still seen struggling toward the light, still 
believing of his world that “it means in- 
tensely and means good.” 





Literature, Art, Etc. 


Saint Arnulf, 582—641. 





Czdmon, fl. 7th cent. 





Paulinus, d. 644. 





Saint Adrian, d. 651. 
Saint Hilda, 614—68o. 
Saint Kilian, 644—697. 





Saint Emmeran, d. 715. 





Bede (the Venerable), 673—735. 
Willibrord, 658—739. 


John of Damascus, 700—754. 





Saint Boniface, 680—755. 





Paulus Diaconus, 720—8oo. 
Alcuin, 735—804. 
John Scotus Erigena, born about 820. 





Angilbert, 740—814. 





Einhard, 770—84o. 
Nithard, 795—843. 
Rabanus, 776—856. 

Gottschalk, 805—868. 
Hinemar, 806—882. 
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By J. BR. Miller, B. B. 


VERYWHERE, in all Christian 

denominations, the work of 

missions is now being pressed 

upon Christian people with 

great earnestness. Stewardship 
and Missions, by Charles A. Cook, deals 
especially with the privileges and obliga- 
tions of Christian people as stewards. 
The doctrine of stewardship implies that 
what we have we hold only as the prop- 
erty of God, which we are to administer 
as his trustees or stewards. Missions and 
stewardship go together. When men un- 
derstand that they are stewards for God 
in all the relations of life into which they 
enter, there will be a larger and better giv- 
ing, and the financial problems of the 
Church which are now so perplexing will 
be definitely settled. This book will be 
particularly helpful to those who desire to 
do their full part in the work of Christ. 
A great many people give without a real 
sense of the reason of their obligations, 
and also without any method. The adop- 
tion of the principles here inculcated will 
change all this. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. ) 


ok ok *K 


Dr. Elwood Worcester has become 
known as the leader of the Emmanuel 
Church movement. The Living Word, 
however, is not in the line of this move- 
ment, and has no connection with it. Dr. 
Worcester takes up the life and work of 
Gustav Theodor Fechner, a German 
teacher, whom he describes as so original 
and so in advance of his times that his 
words fell upon unheeding ears. Dr. Wor- 
cester seeks, therefore, to interpret the 
writings of Fechner, so as to make them 
familiar to those who have not had the 
privilege of reading them. He says in his 
preface: “I know very well that such a 


book as this settles no problems, closes no 
questions. At best it is but an approxima- 
tion toward truth, a new statement of cer- 
tain aspects of man’s destiny which may 
bring the final solution one step nearer.” 


(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


The name of Dr. Charles W. Gordon 
(Ralph Connor) will give especial interest 
to The Life of James Robertson, which 
has just been published. Dr. Robertson 
was a missionary superintendent in the 
Northwest Territories of Canada. The 
story is told in Ralph Connor’s familiar 
stvle. It is not a work of fiction like 
Black Rock or The Sky Pilot, for in this 
case the author has a life of wonderful 
consecration and interest to delineate, and 
does not need to resort to fiction. He 
freely acknowledges that he is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Robertson, having drawn 
much of his material for his other work 
from this long and useful life. “Dr. Rob- 
ertson was the exhorter, director, and 
backer of all the sturdy ‘sky pilots’ who 
went out into the Canadian Northwest, 
and fought for the morals of the men who 
were .subduing the forests and the mines 
of that new country.” (Fleming H. Revell! 
Company. ) 


Rev. Robert G. Seymour, in his Fres/t 
Water from Old IVells, furnishes a vol- 
ume suggested by the words of Christ con- 
cerning the water of life that becomes a 
well of water in the heart of him who re- 
ceives it. The book consists of a goodly 
number of sermons or articles on the wells 
of the Bible. It will be interesting as a 
devotional book, and readers will find com- 
fort and inspiration as well as instruction 
and suggestion in its pages. (The Grif- 
fith and Rowland Press. ) 

















7. 





Prof. Henry C. Vedder, D. D., has done 
a very valuable piece of work for Bible 
students in his volume, Our New Testa- 
ment: How Did We Get it? This is a 
question which many earnest Bible readers 
ask. They want to know the reason for 
the authority of the New ‘Testament. 
“What is Scripture?” is one of the great 
questions of the day for religious people. 
Where and how did we get it? It is gen- 
erally known now that the New Testa- 
ment did not exist as a perfected body of 
writings in the days of the apostles. 
Every one knows that these twenty-seven 
writings that we call the New Testament 
were composed in different places, at dif- 
ferent times, for different purposes, by 
many different writers; that a period of 
probably forty or fifty years intervened 
between the first writing and the last; and 
that subsequently these scattered writings 
were gathered into one collection. So 
much is generally known. But when? 
how? and where? These questions are 
now being asked persistently, and it is 
proper that true answers to them should 
be sought and given. Nothing can be 
gained by remaining in ignorance of the 
facts. People want to know all they can 
learn about this early Christian literature, 
and why this or that particular writing was 
admitted into the New Testament. Prof. 
Vedder enters into this subject very 
frankly and seeks to tell the story in a 
way that is intelligible and informing. His 
book ought to be studied carefully. It has 
been described in advance as “an answer 
to The Formation of the New Testament, 
by Dr. George H. Ferris. The author 
says it is not an answer to any book, 
although he explains that at some points 
it reaches a totally different conclusion 
from that of the book of Dr. Ferris. The 
two books together will help greatly in the 
understanding of the subject—how we got 
our New Testament. (The Griffith and 
Rowland Press. ) 


A great literature is sent out every year 
in connection with the International Sun- 
day-school Lessons. Drew Sermons on 
the Golden Texts for 1900, edited by Dr. 
Ezra Squier Tipple, consists of a series of 
sermons by different authors on the year’s 
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lessons. The sermons are of varied inter- 
est and value, but all are suggestive and 
will be helpful to teachers and superin- 
tendents. 


Ba 


Sidelights on Religion is the title given 
to a volume of essays by Mr. J. Brierly. 
The author calls his studies “sidelights,” 
because he believes that all things in na- 
ture and life shed their own special lights 
on religion, which is the only explanation 
of the riddle of existence. The thirty 
essays touch upon many phases of truth 
and life. Some of the topics are— 
“Religion and History,” “Certainty and 
Certainties,” “What of the Bible?” “What 
Is a Church?” “Sacraments, Religion and 
Morals,” “Half Victories,” “Lost Causes,” 
“Risks,” “Concerning Wet Grass,” “Re- 
ligion and Labor.” (Thomas Whittaker. ) 


* 


Rev. Charles Stelzle is well and widely 
known by his active and successful interest 
in the labor question. He is Secretary of 
the Department of Church and Labor in 
the Board of Home Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He has studied all phases 
of the question—how the church can reach 
the working people with the Gospel. One 
of these phases is that of wise and effective 
advertising. His newest book, Principles 
of Successful Church Advertising, is full 
of suggestions which will be sure to prove 
valuable to many church officers. He 
strongly believes that churches ought to 
advertise. Most men outside the church 
are ignorant of the work, the aims and the 
benefits of the church. Yet, advertising is 
an art which needs to be studied. Mr. 
Stelzle has given the subject much careful 
thought, and what he says is well worth 
while for pastors and church officers to 
study and follow. (Fleming H. Revell 


Company. ) 
* 


How to Grow in the Christian Life, by 
William Wistar Hamilton, D. D., is offered 
as a birthday book, with a blank page at 
the beginning to be filled out with name, 
date and place of birth and other personal 
items. The book contains some good coun- 
sel on Christian growth. (The Griffith 
& Rowland Press. ) 
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Open. House* 

STORY that is perfectly clean 
and at the same time original 
and clever is not to be found 
every month in the year. 
Therefore, when a delightful 

bit of fiction like Open House comes our 
way we sit down to a solid enjoyment of it. 

The first novel by Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins was Dr. Ellen, a fresh, tender story 
of mountain life, centering about a little 
group of people whose fortunes and char- 
acters held our attention from first to last. 
They were people whom we felt it was 
mighty good to know. 

The same kind of people—though very 
different individually—enter into the mak- 
ing of Open House. ‘The house is that 
of an eccentric young doctor, a nerve spe- 
cialist of some fame, whose greatest weak- 
ness lies in his habit of bringing home and 
harboring every sort of impecunious in- 
valid who comes his way. When the tale 
begins, his household is ruled over by 
an erratic, blustering elder sister, whose 
“housekeeping expression was ever that 
of one who has just heard a distant crash 
of china, or who smells something burn- 
ing. She moved as hurriedly as her 
weight permitted, but it could be seen that 
her soul went ahead and was already at 
the kitchen door with some life and death 
message for the iceman or the grocer.” 
The other inmates of the house consist 
of a Miss Snell, who goes into hysterics 
if the toast comes to the table buttered; a 
dainty little girl, threatened with consump- 
tion, Dr. Diman’s “sweet Ann Blossom” ; 
and a poor young professor of botany, 
whose eyes had given out, whereupon Dr. 
Diman ordered a year’s rest and brought 
the young man to his own home to get it. 


*OPEN “Hov SE. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
The Baker and T is ioe Company. 





As Miss Myrtle said of her brother: 
“She had kept house for him eleven years, 
and every year he ‘got worse.’ She could 
not accept him as incurable, and the aver- 
age man must have grown propitiatory or 
irritable after eleven years of her poignant 
dismay ; but Caspar smiled at her protests, 
offered up no argument, and went his 
chosen way without so much as an extra 
crease in his forehead on her account. 
At this moment a superannuated French 
chef, who had kept his pathetically charm- 
ing manners, but had lost large tracts of 
his memory, was presiding in the kitchen 
with the exquisite humility of a fallen 
monarch; and what comfort was it to 
know that the purée might be perfect, 
when one knew also that it might come 
in with its main ingredient forgotten?” 

And now—greatest of all offenses— 
Caspar was bringing home, to act as a sec- 
retary, a beautiful, once enormously 
vealthy young lady, Cassandra Joyce, left 
penniless, it is true, but secure in the self- 
possession of a training that has led her 
to expect “the best” of everything for her- 
self. 

Poor Cassandra! She has a hard lesson 
to learn at Dr. Diman’s. A hundred times 
our hearts ache for her; a hundred times 
she exasperates beyond endurance. But 
Caspar Diman is a man of rare quality; 
his firmness is quite equal to his lovable- 
ness. There is the inevitable struggle— 
and Caspar wins. The “eagle” might 
never become a “song-bird,” but the arro- 
gant and fastidious girl could and did be- 
come a sweet and noble woman. “How 
are the mighty fallen,” whispers Caspar 
in his triumph, but—he gathers her close 
in his arms. 

NorMA B. Carson. 
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The Elusive Pimpernel* 


This story follows almost directly upon 
The Scarlet Pimpernel. Once more that 
“selfsame lazy manner, those shy, awk- 
ward ways, that half-inane, half-cynical 
laugh,” concealed the man of iron strength, 
inexhaustible cunning and unflagging hero- 
ism. 

The French Revolution is at its height 
in the beginning of the tale; one unfortu- 
nate fact faces the cruel Robespierre. The 
“Scarlet Pimpernel,” the “elusive” Pim- 
pernel, is still at large, is still releasing the 
prisoners of the Revolution by hundreds, 
carrying them away to England, and is 
even suspected of being involved in an 
attempt to free Marie Antoinette. Chau- 
velin, ex-Ambassador to England, is dis- 
patched to hunt down and capture the 
English hero. His attempt and all that 
comes of it make up the story—it were not 
right to set forth the plot in detail. 

The Baroness Orezy has contrived to 
make a stirring tale of it, one filled with 
the fascination that always attends the ad- 
ventures of a picturesque personality. And 
picturesque this gaily dressed, languidly 
moving young English lord certainly is, 
and more picturesque still is his League 
of the Pimpernel, which works where no 
man sees and accomplishes that which 
seems impossible of accomplishment. 

We do not mean to infer that The Elu- 
sive Pimpernel requires no exercise of 


credulity. Its pure romance must be taken - 


largely on faith. But pure romance is 
refreshing, and this cleverly told tale will 
mean a recreation period for many a 
reader. 


54-40 or Fightt 


Mr. Hough sets out to tell the story of 
the coming of Texas and Oregon into the 
Union. The famous slogan of the Can- 
adian boundary-line controversy gives his 
book a taking title—he tells the story in 
his own fluent way. 

We shall not stop to analyze the history 
of this novel. Its accuracy is not unassail- 
able, but a novelist may trifle with history, 
up to a certain point, provided he make an 
entertaining story. Mr. Hough “romances” 
history—in other words, he introduces 








*THe ExusivE Pimpernet. By Baroness 
Orczy. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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those picturesque elements of which his- 
torical fact is not wont to boast. 

Just what part a woman may play in the 
events of the nations depends upon cir- 
cumstances. Often she has an important 
role, and Mr. Hough would show us how 
she entered very largely and influentially 
into the transactions whereby Texas and 
Oregon were admitted to statehood. 

John C. Calhoun and James K. Polk 
have significant places in the story. The 
drawing of Calhoun is admirable, if a 
trifle overdone. Nicholas Trist, secretary 
to Calhoun, is made the hero, while one 
Baroness von Ritz gives the principal 
feminine character. The love element en- 
ters into the story to provide an additional 
interest. 

In manner the book reminds one of 
The Mississippi Bubble. It moves with a 
fair degree of rapidity, and is not without 
its dramatic points. The fiction reader 
who likes the historical novel will be 
pleased in many ways by this one. 


Pomp and Circumstance* 


On the whole, this is extremely pleasing 
—especially in its picture of a spunky 
young woman, who, rather than see her 
father die a disgraceful death, carries him 
from Vienna to London, and there settles 
with him, helping him to earn a small liv- 
ing by teaching languages. 

Irma was brought up to look upon life 
as a kind of perpetual gala day. The 
change from the brilliant ballroom in her 
Vienna home to the bare rooms of an 
East End London lodging house is swift 
and overwhelming. But the girl is made 
of the right stuff. Her mother is a cold, 
cruel woman, who would have been re- 
lieved by her husband’s death after his 
failure. Irma realizes the preciousness of 
human life, and sympathizes with the man 
who has sacrificed even his honor in order 
to give what she wants to the one woman 
whom he loves. 

The tale is pitiful in many ways. The 
lonely man is grateful to the daughter who 
has saved him and has cared for him. 
3ut his heart yearns after the wife who 
has cast him aside. Meanwhile, Irma’s 
beauty and sweetness draw suitors to her, 
poor and unknown as she is. A young 
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Englishman falls desperately in love with 
her; she reciprocates his affection. But 
the disgrace of her family must not be 
put upon him—she refuses him. Then 
ensue a number of interesting and pathetic 
events. In the end, everything comes 
right—as it should in a romance. The 
reader is left well satisfied, after an en- 
joyable reading. 





The Fashionable Adventures of 
Joshua Craig* 


Josh Craig is a typical Westerner— 
quick as lightning in movement, keen of 
sight, ready for each and every opportu- 
nity that offers, and compelling in the force 
of a personality as strong as it is rude. 

Craig came to Washington to take the 
post of assistant to the Attorney-General. 
He tried to do the “society act,” aided 
and abetted by a one-time chum who be- 
longs to one of Washington’s “exclusive 
sets.” Josh would take society by storm— 
he has snobbish instincts, for all his boasts 
to the contrary. 

Politically he represents the “people” ; 
he is promised the Attorney-Generalship 
itself, and he aims to become President. 
All this without counting on a romance to 
upset his career. The romance, however, 
comes; the redoubtable Josh marries—in 
his usual unconventional and cyclonic way 
—a beautiful society girl. She takes him 
to the Adirondacks to tame him; instead, 
he tames her. As a result, they give up 
Washington and go West, where Josh 
intends to become Governor of his State. 

Mr. Phillips has his own inimitable way 
of putting things. He draws his charac- 
ters with sledge-hammer strokes. He ad- 
mires rough strength; he makes his read- 
ers admire it, too. He has a wholesome 
contempt for the man who has a suit for 
every hour of the day, and lolls about in a 
silk bath robe without ever accomplishing 
a man’s work in the world. Let him have 
his luxuries if he must, but let him be a 
man, not a gorgeously decked-out mani- 
kin. With woman the same way. Porce- 
lain is beautiful, but it must be put to a 
use to make its beauty really worth while. 


*THEeE FASHIONABLE ADVENTURES OF JOSHUA 
Craic. By David Graham Phillips. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


A woman must move in her own sphere to 
accomplish the destiny to which she is 
born. 

There is no compromise in the Joshua 
Craigs of this world. They are the men 
who do things. And the Margaret Sever- 
ances must yield to these stronger forces 
before their own rare qualities will come 
to view. Mr. Phillips doesn't pause to be 
elegant—though he delights in picturing 
minutely that artificial existence which so 
much money has made a feature of Ameri- 
can life. Ultra-fashionable society suffers 
under his keen pen-thrusts; the genuine in 
a man wins the laurels. 

Joshua’s “fashionable adventures” have 
their lesson. ‘They have also their enter- 
taining and amusing side. 


The Passer-By* 


It is a pity that Prince Troubetzkoy’s 
first piece of fiction should have taken this 
form. <A strong, healthy, out-of-doors- 
loving man is scarcely the person to write 
of drawing-room intrigue—we expect of 
him something cleaner, saner and more 
wholesome. 

The story is briefly told. A wealthy 
young woman finds herself inconvenienced 
by the possession of a very prosaic and 
commonplace husband. She falls in love 
with a man of leisure who affects the 
artistic temperament—he is all that is dis- 
honorable and evil. Another man—a good, 
true man—becomes enamored of her, saves 
her from the folly she contemplates, and 
takes himself off lest he betray his passion. 
The usual agonizing thought processes that 
we have come to identify with women of 
this type in our novels are gone through 
with; then suddenly the husband loses his 
fortune, faces ruin 
wife. 

Prince Troubetzkoy enforces the truth 
that many women cannot stand the powers 
of wealth and social freedom, but it is all 
such an old story, and such a painful, dis- 
illusioning one, that the healthy-minded 
reader cannot fail to feel resentful toward 
it and wonder why in the world he or she 
should waste time over such an unprofit- 
able tale. 





and gets back his 
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and enlargement of the author’s True 


The Struggle for American 
Independence* 


F all the tasks which confront 

the historian engaged in relat- 

ing the beginnings of a great 

people, the most difficult is, 

perhaps, the separation of 

legend from historic fact. Around events 
and personages of the distant past tradi- 
tion weaves marvelous stories which be- 
come embedded in the minds of genera- 
tions, and persist in spite of the efforts of 
modern scholars to detect the true from 
the false or imaginary and set forth the 
facts of history as seen in the light of im- 
partial criticism. All readers are familiar 
with the mass of myths and legends which 
grew luxuriantly around the early histories 
of Greece and Rome; and as we proceed 
down through the twilight of the Dark 
Ages to the origins of modern European 
nations, we are once more threading a maze 
in which fiction and fact are fantastically 
mingled. So in the case of American his- 
tory we should expect the rule to hold 
good, and, indeed, we find, if not so rich 
and romantic an array of legendary lore, 
yet enough of the traditional to warn us 
that the sources of our history should be 
examined with a care as great as is thought 
necessary when dealing with other nations. 
To write a history of the American 
Revolution based upon an examination of 
the original sources and without regard 
to traditional views of that conflict which 
have been, in many instances, accepted by 
our popular historians is the aim of Mr. 
Fisher in the present work. These vol- 
umes are to be taken as the continuation 


*THE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 
By Sydney George Fisher. Two volumes. II- 
lustrated. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


History of the American Revolution, 
which appeared several years ago. It is 
quite likely that, for most purposes, the 
new work will supersede the old, for Mr. 
Fisher has extended his investigations into 
a vast mass of material stored in libraries 
and historical societies which has hitherto 
been for the most part inaccessible or un- 
known to the public. The examination of 
so many pamphlets, letters, original maps 
and drawings, not to mention the huge 
corpus of Revolutionary correspondence, 
requires infinite patience and no. small 
amount of enthusiasm. That Mr. Fisher 
has succeeded in using his authorities with 
discrimination ; that from many conflicting 
accounts of military operations and politi- 
cal movements a clear and precise narra- 
tive has been produced, prove that in 
several essential particulars our author is 
equipped for the office of historian. 

From the first page of the preface to 
the last page of the text, the reader is 
made aware of the fact that in Mr. Fisher 
we have a writer who has resolutely closed 
his eyes to some of the usually accepted 
views regarding the Revolution. In the 
first place, we are told that the majority of 
historians have preferred to treat the 
Revolution in the light of a very pleasing 
but somewhat erroneous and distorted 
theory. Certain beliefs as to what hap- 
pened during the American struggle with 
Great Britain; why the Colonies engaged 
in the war, and the responsibility of the 
British government for the loss of Amer- 
ica, have been handed on from one his- 
torian to his successor, until many books 
have been written without any effort on 
the part of their authors to find out, by 
close study of the original sources, just 
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what did happen in that momentous period 
which began in 1765 and closed in 1783. 
The works of Bancroft, Fiske and Trevel- 
yan are written from one viewpoint only, 
and many interesting phases of the strug- 
gle are overlooked because they would not 
have fitted the comfortable Whig doctrine 
that the separation of the mother-country 
and the Colonies was brought about mainly 
by the enormous stupidity and incompe- 
tence of a Tory administration. That the 
view which Americans usually take of 
the Revolution is primarily based upon 
a tradition that has come down from 
prejudiced or uncritical writers Mr. Fisher 
aims to show, and his volumes are a 
direct attack upon some cherished, if mis- 
taken, beliefs which most of us hold. 

In his determination to deal frankly 
with the evidence the author has succeeded 
in throwing light upon some of the events 
of the Revolution which for many readers 
are somewhat obscure. Mr. Fisher is 
severe in his comment upon the writers 
of history who refrain from giving au- 
thorities for the statements made; and to 
set a good example, he has given book and 
verse for practically every fact which he 
sets down. This practice is to be com- 
mended in a work of this character, for 
the reader is not only directed to the 
sources, but the constant reference to orig- 
inal materials is sure to suggest further 
researches to those who have more than a 
passing interest in the subject. Mr. 
Fisher’s citations of Revolutionary pam- 
phlets are full and informing. The huge 
volumes of American Archives are often 
quoted; memoirs, such as those of Harry 
Lee ; accounts of contemporaries like Sted- 
man and Gordon, and the invaluable 
papers of Governor Hutchinson, are used 
frequently, but in no case slavishly fol- 
lowed. The official reports and corre- 
spondence of English and American mili- 
tary officers are drawn on, but in no in- 
stance do we find materials used merely 
to support a theory. Mr. Fisher’s use 
of authorities has been uniformly wise and 
to good purpose. The respect and atten- 
tion of the reader are at once gained by this 
noteworthy feature of the volumes. 

The American Revolution is usually 
held to have been the result of a long 
series of repressive and brutally tyrannical 
measures passed by the British govern- 
ment, beginning early in the eighteenth 


century and culminating in the famous 
Stamp Act of 1765. The reader gathers 
from the pages of some eloquent historians 
that England was engaged year after year 
in enslaving the Colonies and that the 
legislation passed by Parliament was an 
atrocious invasion of the rights of the 
colonists considered as British subjects. 
It is also assumed that the loss of America 
taught England a lesson in colonial gov- 
ernment, and that she never afterward 
dare rule with the iron hand. None of 
these views will apparently stand the test 
of a critical investigation. Mr. Fisher 
shows by the evidence of all the Acts of 
Parliament relating to America down to 
1765 that, on the whole, the Colonies gov- 
erned themselves pretty much as_ they 
pleased. The trade and navigation acts 
which were so much complained of were 
merely the measures which all civilized 
governments adopt for the protection of 
commerce and the raising of a revenue. 
That England forbade the exportation of 
American goods in other than British ves- 
sels and to the ports of the mother-coun- 
try was in consonance with what the other 
Furopean nations were doing at that time. 
And that most of the legislation prior to 
the Stamp Act was ineffective is plainly 
shown from the widespread practice of 
smuggling, which was, in fact, rather a 
respectable vocation in Colonial days. 

It will be remembered that, from the 
founding of the first English colonies in 
America, early in the seventeenth century, 
until the treaty with France in 1763, Eng- 
land had experienced various foreign wars 
and two revolutions at home. For the 
most part, the Colonies were left to strug- 
gle along as best they could, and that the 
habit of self-government soon became a 
prominent trait of our ancestors is well 
known to every student of early American 
history. The charters granted by the 
English government were so liberal that 
in the case of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, the old charters were in force as 
State constitutions many years after the 
formation of the Federal government. 
Mr. Fisher points out that in the early 
days England was not vitally concerned 
with the Colonies, because, in addition to 
the wars she was waging, the distance over 
the ocean was very great and the people 
who went out to America were just the 
ones of whom she was glad to be rid. 
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There was another reason which our 
author justly assigns for English leniency 
toward the Colonies—the fact that, prior to 
1763, France controlled Canada and the 
lake region, and the Colonies were useful 
in holding back the further advance of 
French conquest. But after the acquisi- 
tion of Canada the situation was vastly 
different, and the English government 
took up the subject of colonial adminis- 
tration in earnest and with fresh vigor. 
The passage of the Stamp Act and the 
other acts taxing paint, lead, paper, glass, 
etc., was in line with the new colonial 
policy, and the object of England in raising 
money for imperial defense was perfectly 
legitimate. But the colonists were long 
used to governing themselves, and a strong 
party existed who held that any attempt 
at taxation on the part of England was in 
defiance of ancient rights and was an act 
of tyranny that should be resisted. 

The growth of self-government in 
America is admirably sketched by Mr. 
Fisher in the opening chapters of his 
work. One of the significant steps in that 
direction was the power of the colonial 
Assemblies to make terms with the gov- 
ernors and judges appointed by the Crown. 
The colonial governor was dependent 
upon the Assembly for his salary, and the 
Assembly took advantage of that fact to 
compel the passage of laws which were 
made in the sole interest of the colonists. 
The judges, too, were amenable to the 
same discipline, and their decisions were 
expected to be in favor of the Colonies as 
against the Crown; otherwise the Assembly 
was apt to hold out on the payment of 
salary. ‘The constant wrangling between 
governors and the representatives of the 
colonists promoted skill in politics and 
turned the minds of the Americans to 
questions of legal and political science. 
When so much depended upon the con- 
struction of statutes, charters and the Brit- 
ish Constitution, it is no wonder that in 
America the acutest minds were occupied 
with questions of abstract justice and nat- 
ural rights. 

The fact is doubtless a familiar one, but 
loses none of its point from the emphasis 
which Mr. Fisher has laid upon it, that 
the thoughts of the Americans in the 
region of politics were largely molded by 
much reading of the works of the great 
jurists and publicists like Locke, Grotius, 


Puffendorf and Burlamaqui. The writings 
of the first and last named authors seem 
to have enjoyed wide popularity in eigh- 
teenth-century America. Locke’s Two 
Treatises on Government was well known 
to Colonial statesmen and a translation of 
Burlamaqui’s The Principles of Natural 
Law, which appeared in 1748, was eagerly 
read on this side of the Atlantic. That 
these studies had an effect upon the argu- 
ments of the colonists in the ten years of 
discussion which preceded the outbreak of 
actual fighting, is clearly made out. The 
terms “natural law” and “state of nature” 
were deeply rooted in the minds of the men 
who thought on State matters. They looked 
upon society as a voluntary arrangement 
for mutual protection and benefits, and the 
idea of a nation across the ocean pretend- 
ing to govern the young commonwealths 
of America became more and more dis- 
tasteful. As one studies the history of the 
times, one can see that Mr. Fisher is cor- 
rect in maintaining that the colonists were 
ripe for revolt, and that the long warfare 
of pamphlets and petitions disguised but 
thinly the real intention of the patriot 
party, which was—absolute independence. 

One of the points that this work lays 
stress upon is the extreme mildness of the 
measures which England adopted in pur- 
suance of her policy of colonial govern- 
ment. That so much discussion was tol- 
erated is not more strange than the hasty 
repeal of the acts of taxation after the 
first explosions of American wrath. It is 
true that the English Whigs used the 
American question as good material in 
their party warfare. Public opinion was 
divided, but its weight without question 
was upon the side of the Tories. Perhaps 
the division of opinion and the fact that 
England had just emerged from a long 
and exhausting war will account for the 
lethargic measures adopted to quell the 
American revolt. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the patriot party 
by no means had a clear field in the Colo- 
nies. Mr. Fisher points out that in some 
sections the loyalists were in the majority, 
while in others the parties were nearly 
equal in strength. There was an idea in 
the minds of many that some sort of truce 
could be patched up whereby England 
would retain a merely nominal sovereignty 
and the Colonies would go on in the old 
way, governing themselves. It is clear 
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that many believed that the rebellion was 
merely temporary in its import and that 
the superior might of England on land and 
sea would soon settle the trouble forever. 
Besides, it was obviously the policy for 
England to retain the good will of the 
Colonies if any permanent peace was to be 
effected. 

All these reasons had their place in the 
events of the war which followed. After 
hostilities began, the British government 
sent out General Sir William Howe to 
take command. Mr. Fisher's estimate of 
Howe leaves a striking picture of the 
Whig general in the reader’s mind. As 
our author relates, Howe spent three years 
in America, letting the Revolution drift, 
and on numerous occasions he had it in his 
power to entirely crush the patriot forces. 
He fought three battles with Washington 
—Long Island, the Brandywine and at 
Germantown—and defeated the American 
commander in every one. But he never 
followed up an advantage, and remained 
idly in camp within a few miles of his 
starving and ragged enemy. His failure 
to reinforce Clinton at New York and to 
effect a junction with Burgoyne are two of 
the most extraordinary mistakes of the 
war. His three years of command in 
America did much to prolong the war, and 
gave the patriots plenty of time to perfect 
foreign alliances. 

Mr. Fisher pays deserved respect to the 
energy and military ability of Clinton. In 
the Clinton-Cornwallis controversy the 
author shows, by a recital of the principal 
correspondence and a detailed relation of 
the war in the South, that Cornwallis 
deliberately upset the plans of Clinton, 
and that the Southern campaign ended 
in failure and surrender at Yorktown 
mainly through the incompetency of Corn- 
wallis. If there is any moral to the tale, 
it is that America was saved for inde- 
pendence more through the blunders of 
British generals and the assistance of the 
French under De Grasse and Rochambeau 
than by reason of any other cause. 

The greater portion of these volumes is 
occupied with the narration of the military 
events of the Revolution. There is not 
space for any consideration of the author's 
accounts of the long, weary years of fight- 
ing. The figures of those stern patriots, 
Washington, Greene, Morgan, Harry Lee 
and many others, cross and recross the 


scene with their ragged and starving Con- 
tinentals. The darker phases of the strug- 
gle, such as the murderous strife between 
the loyalists and patriots, with its alter- 
nating waves of success now on this side, 
now on the other, are dealt with by Mr. 
Fisher with a wealth of detail which brings 
to the front a nearly forgotten side of the 
Revolution. Of the strategy of the war, 
the author shows a masterly knowledge, 
and his criticism of the Southern cam- 
paign conducted by Cornwallis is sound. 
Indeed,'on the military side these volumes 
are thoroughly trustworthy, and great 
pains have evidently been taken to keep 
close to the literal truth. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Fisher 
arrives, namely, that the notion that Eng- 
land was deterred from governing with 
severity her other colonies is utterly false, 
is borne out by a consideration of the 
events which followed the American Revo- 
lution. Canada was brought under the 
strong arm of the Imperial government 
and the symptoms of revolution in that 
colony sternly checked. In India and Aus- 
tralia the same effectual measures have 
been taken to insure British supremacy ; 
while in South Africa the facts are still 
fresh in mind which tend to show that 
England can and will hold a colony in her 
unrelaxing grasp. The small population 
of England at the time of our Revolution; 
her recent emergence from a hard-fought 
war, and, moreover, the combination of 
France, Spain and Holland with America, 
go far to account for the success of the 
Colonies in their struggle. Had the Revo- 
lution occurred half a century later with 
Europe prostrate after the Napoleonic 
wars, and England supreme at sea, with 
a population grown to sixteen millions in- 
stead of the eight millions of 1776, the 
outlook would not have been particularly 
bright for independence. It is fortunate 
for the world that the American Revolu- 
tion happened at the right time; for when 
we consider the trend of events among a 
people passionately devoted to political 
liberty, the possibility of America becom- 
ing an enormous Ireland under English 
rule, as Mr. Fisher pictures it had the 
Revolution failed, is a consequence that 
no American cares to look upon. ‘The 
doctrine of imperial control has waxed to 
great proportions during the last century, 
and the latest authorities hold that the 
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British Parliament reserves the power to 
punish a colony for any improper action of 
which the colonists are guilty. 

There are few readers who will close 
these volumes without being conscious of 
a new light shed upon our history. It is 
possible, as Mr: Fisher suggests, that a 
final history of the American Revolution 
will never be written. But in the event of 
the consummation of such a masterpiece 
the author will be obliged, in many in- 
stances, to follow the footsteps of Mr. 
Fisher. For one thing, he will find it of 
the highest importance to study the original 
materials impartially and apart from any 
traditional view. For another, he will do 
well to emulate the sobriety and circum- 
spection of Mr. Fisher in handling con- 
troverted questions. And yet these vol- 
umes fall short of great historical writing. 
They are deficient in literary power—a 
quality the author holds in small esteem 
in historical composition—and there is a 
lack of constructive ability shown in weav- 
ing together the scenes and events of the 
Revolution. But with due allowance for 
these defects, the work is a suggestive and 
illuminating contribution to our knowledge 
of the supreme event in the story of our 
country. 








ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Memoirs* 

The reading of this book is almost like 
being actually introduced and becoming 
intimate friends with a family whose his- 
tory begins with Jane Sophia Hope Vere, 
in 1790, at Craigie Hall, Edinburgh, and 
runs along through the nineteenth century 
to 1875. Her children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren are born, live and die 
while you are acquainted with them, and 
they live in London, Paris, Spa, Canada, 
India; flirt, visit, travel, chat, go to 
balls and dinners, get engaged, marry and 
have their children, telling vou all about 
it in a series of letters to each other which 
seem, also, to be written to you. These 
letters were not then, of course, intended 
for publication, so they possess the dis- 
tinctive charm of personal abandon. ‘They 
give a vivid and lifelike picture of the 

*MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED GENERATION. Edited 
by Mrs. Warrenne Blake. With numerous illus- 
trations. John Lane Company. 


period in which they were written; and as 
every member of the flock was active, 
energetic, out in the world, amid the best 
society going, able to chat of all the “goings 
on” of high life before and during the 
early reign of Queen Victoria, this young 
and old crowd of Knoxes, from the 
founder, Thomas Knox, the Earl of Ran- 
furley, and his wife, Diana Jane, daughter 
of Viscount Pery, to Bessie Knox, the 
pretty girl who wins our love at the end, 
keeps one interested and even anxious that 
things shall go well and happily with 
them. ‘That seems a singular attitude of 
mind and heart toward people one never 
saw and who have been so long dead, but 
when one looks at the portraits and then 
follows the career of each, it becomes in- 
evitable. 

Certainly few such collections of 
family pictures can be in existence. Every 
individual, man and woman, is handsome, 
attractive, delightful. Every face is not 
only full of true beauty of feature and 
outline, but the expressions of vivacity, 
keen intelligence, humor, graciousness and 
high-bred charm are so attractive that they 
dwell with one in imagination, and “their 
ghosts will not down!” 

There are twenty of these faces, any one 
of which would make a fascinating minia- 
ture if framed. All sorts of subjects are 
discussed in these intimate letters. We are 
reminded of how the Queen was impressed 
she would die in the birth of her first child 
and of how she prepared for the double 
instead of the single event. Then they all 
attended Van Amberg’s circus and saw 
the first great lion-tamer. They mention 
world-remembered names in opera, thea- 
ters, politics, society, diplomacy. the 
Church, the literary world. ‘Talleyrand’s 
funeral; the funeral of Napoleon, when 
the body was brought from St. Helena; 
the new invention of daguerreotypes; the 
then very difficult ascent of Mt. Vesuvius 
—they skip from one subject to another, 
giving spirited accounts of everything, with 
racy and original comments. Oh, yes; any 
one who has read this book knows the 
Knox family from A to Z, and not once 
could one regret the acquaintance, for not 
once in the whole “generation,” now so 
unhappily “vanished,” is there a trace of 
unkindness, selfishness, snobbishness, jeal- 
ousy, anger or uncharitableness. 
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May many more generations of such 
pleasant people follow, to add to the gaiety 
of nations! 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Life of Edward MacDowell* 


In this study Lawrence Gilman has 
given a keenly appreciative account of the 
man and his work. MacDowell’s music 
has already secured a high place in the 
estimation of music lovers. Of course, he 
belongs to the modern “impressionist” 
school of composers, but his impressions 
have the quality of originality and—what 
is more rare in the modern school—of 
beauty. The chief charm of the book, 
though, is the revelation of a most lovable 
personality, singularly modest in judging 
his own work, extremely liberal and cath- 
olic in his judgments of the work of his 
contemporaries, sometimes caustic in his 
expressions concerning the “classics,” 
always straightforward in avowing his 
admiration or the reverse. Some of his 
opinions are so revolutionary that we feel 
compelled to dissent from them—for in- 
stance, he said in a lecture that Mozart’s 
sonatas are entirely unworthy of the 
author of “Don Giovanni” or of any 
author with pretensions to more than a 
mediocre talent—written in a style of 
flashy harpsichord virtuosity! Mozart 
has been dead for more than a century, 
yet his piano sonatas somehow still live. 

In his remarks on program music there 
seems to be a confusion of ideas that 
makes them of little if any value. He 
writes: “We are always referred back to 
language as actually expressing an idea, 
when, as a matter of fact, language ex- 
presses nothing but that which its vital 
parallel means of expression, gesture, 
and facial expression permit it to express.” 
Here is evidently a confusion between 
written and spoken language. We ll 
know that a look or a gesture may make a 
spoken word convey its opposite meaning, 
but that the case with the written word 
is just the reverse. Therefore, the only 
fair test of the power of music to express 
concrete ideas is to compare it with the 
power to do the same thing possessed by 
the written word. He further says that 
the “same words in different languages 
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mean wholly different things,” but it is 
merely a fortuitous circumstance that the 
same words exist in different languages 
with different meanings—as “rock” in 
English means a stone, whereas in Ger- 
man it means a coat. On the other hand, 
“T love you,” “Ich liebe Dich” and “Je 
t'aime” mean, when written, exactly the 
same thing, with a precision and distinct- 
ness that all the music from Bach to 
Strauss could not convey. 

We heartily commend his remarks on 
musical nationalism—they are too long for 
quotation, but may be summed up thus: 
We must wait the appearance of a great 
composer, one who writes by the grace of 
Heaven—not according to some recipe for 
concocting symphonies out of negro melo- 
dies or Indian howlings—but because he 
cannot choose but express himself. 

To all students of music we commend 
this book as setting forth a life of singular 
purity and lofty aims—the life of a man 
devoted to his art, yet well read in the 
literature of three languages; never satis- 
fied with his attainments, but always striv- 
ing toward some high ideal which his too 
short life did not permit him to reach. 

H. A. CLARKE. 








Mansfield, the Individualist* 


Richard Mansfield’s genius was pecu- 
liarly his own; by the vagaries of his 
moods and temperament, it was made in- 
communicable. Actors there have been 
who, after their deaths, have left behind 
a school, a tradition which was something 
more than memory. Even to-day there are 
some who attempt to apply Booth’s meth- 
ods to their work; we saw this clearly 
marked in Mr. Otis Skinner’s Shylock, in 
Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet. But with the pass- 
ing of Richard Mansfield there passed 
also a very personal art. 

There is one characteristic feature in the 
life of this actor; marked always with a 
pride that recognized no obstacles, he ap- 
proached everything he undertook with a 
colossal energy; he brooked no dalliance 
with acting as a profession; his work was 
intense. ‘This attitude represented a nerv- 
ous organization, but it likewise expressed 
a state of mind. Richard Mansfield was 
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our one great genius in the sense that 
Irving was a genius, with this difference, 
that even his shortcomings, his manner- 
isms, couid not be imitated. He was mag- 
netic over and above the metallic cadence 
of his voice. 

In every respect, the general scope of 
Mr. Wilstach’s biography is adequately 
fulfilled ; it is easily seen that the writer’s 
loyal admiration for his “chief,” profes- 
sionally and personally, would at times 
obscure his critical perspective. This may 
perhaps be a literary detraction, but it is 
none the less an evidence of sincere de- 
votion which gains our respect. 

From earliest days, Richard Mansfield 
attacked his problems of poverty with an 
impetuosity that carried much before it; 
he was proud, impulsive, even prodigal 
when he had the wherewithal to be prod- 
igal with; he was gallant, sensitive, im- 
pulsive, generous—never satisfied. ‘These 
characteristics deepened, became more pro- 
nounced with the years. To one who fol- 
lows his career closely it is evident that he 
not only selected réles to suit his particular 
limitations, but that he was constantly test- 
ing himself to see how far he could out- 
stretch those limitations. Mr. Wilstach’s 
chapters on the different plays emphasize 
this. 

After Baron Chevrial launched Mans- 
field at the New York Union Square The- 
ater as a distinctive actor, he began to 
show that restlessness which followed him 
to the very end. He was not always suc- 
cessful; he failed many times ; he was will- 
ing to lose money in a losing cause when- 
ever he thought his artistic reach was ob- 
taining fulfilment. No man has sacrificed 
more for art than Mr. Mansfield, not 
through any other agency than sheer devo- 
tion to the highest and best standard. 

Mr. Wilstach has appreciated to the full 
Richard Mansfield’s unsparing devotion to 
the stage in America; this emphasis in his 
book will, I trust, impress many readers 
with America’s inadequate recognition of 
a man of the theater who was as big a 
figure in the horizon. Some say his genius 
was all of the head, yet even to those who 
have only seen the spectacles, such as 
Henry V and Julius Cesar, Mr. Wilstach’s 
pages will convey the falsity of the state- 
ment. To mention only some of his final 
roles—surely Karl Heinrich in “Old 
Heidelberg.” Don Carlos in the Schiller 
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performance, and Peer Gynt at the Heg- 
stad Farm, were sufficiently tempered by 
the heart. 

As a record, Mr. Wilstach has done 
service in preserving casts, and in attempt- 
ing to fix dates, besides appending an ade- 
quate bibliography; he has_ introduced 
lengthy excerpts from addresses delivered 
by Mansfield on rare occasions, and he 
has had ready access to letters that throw 
light on the actor’s staunch faith as a 
friend, and on the man’s geniality, of 
which the public was ignorant. Mansfield’s 
irritability obscured the softer side. 

So well were his characteristics defined 
that his rdles had to represent special 
types; people instinctively felt his require- 
ments. .Mr. Wilstach tells us that twenty 
copies of Cyrano de Bergerac were sent to 
Mansfield from friends abroad who had 
waited to see what success attended 
Coquelin. Take all the distinctive parts 
assumed by the actor, and a certain rela- 
tionship exists between them, even though 
they are individual; in some cases their 
individuality, their definiteness, surpassed 
the merits of the play. Such were Jvan 
the Terrible and Eugen Courvoisier. 

Comparing the relative value of chap- 
ters in Mr. Wilstach’s volume, which is 
handsome in format, and fully illustrated, 
the one section of charm is that devoted 
to correspondence with his small boy, 
Gibbs. The public has seen Mansfield, the 
actor, with children; even Richard III 
gained some element of our love because 
of the Mansfield tenderness which shone 
beneath the suave treatment of the little 
princes. Mansfield the father possessed 
a big spirit, a youthful spirit, an imagina- 
tion built upon rare fun and unaffected 
camaraderie. His letters, in a way, are 
classics. 

As a writer, Mr. Wilstach reveals a 
defect which is a fault of his profession, 
rather than a reflection on his ability or his 
capability. There is a certain fulness and 
unguarded assertiveness to his critical 
judgment that is purely the outcome of his 
association with the theatrical phase of 
newspaper work. That is why his biogra- 
phy of Mr. Mansfield will perhaps suffer 
in the comparison with another Life of 
the actor which Mr. William Winter has 
nearly completed. The process is one 
which requires a wide sweep and an inclu- 
sive statement; it is one dependent on the 
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colloquial opinion rather than on the com- 
parative statement. This is the unfortunate 
weakness in a work which in other respects 
does justice to Mansfield and honor to his 
biographer. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


Ellen Terry’s Recollections* 

It was Lewis Carroll, I believe, who 
once said that autobiography is what 
biography ought to be, which is only an- 
other way of claiming that the chief 
charm is to be found in personality—what 
a man is rather than what he does. 

At a mere glance, all theatrical biogra- 
phy is of the same caliber; the general 
experiences of actors are identical. Those 
who do not rise above the average excel- 
lence never become subjects for books ; the 
others are perpetuated for something more 
than a mere matter of record. Charles 
Lamb’s treatment of “Some Old Actors” 
is more valuable as a human document 
than any conventional biography could be. 

Of course a worthy autobiography im- 
plies that the subject has the ability to 
write. Joseph Jefferson accomplished 
something that Mrs. John Drew and Mrs. 
Gilbert failed to accomplish; the latter 
produced mere outlines, while from the 
pages of the first radiated the whole spirit 
which colored anecdote and comment. 
When it comes to depending upon dates, 
one had as well look for the traditional 
needle in the haystack as to expect accu- 
racy of time in theatrical autobiography. 
Years are measured by réles. 

Miss Ellen Terry has all the literary 
failings of her class, but she has in addi- 
tion exceptional charm, vivacity and in- 
sight, which make of The Story of My 
Life a contribution to theater literature. 
Sometimes her style is colloquial in its 
narrative of the commonplaces, but 
throughout the pages of an unfortunately 
thick and heavy book one is instantly im- 
bued with the idea that to this woman the 
sense of being alive is a dominant charac- 
teristic. 

The larger part of Miss Terry's artistic 
career was coupled with that of Sir Henry 
Irving, and in the course of her writing she 
has drawn a portrait of the actor which 
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none of his biographers—whether Stoker, 
Fitzgerald, or Brereton—have succeeded 
in doing. Miss Terry’s admiration for 
another's work is delightfully free from 
professional criticism; in fact, it is pre- 
dominantly colored by an_ enthusiasm 
which sometimes errs on the side of spon- 
taneity and picturesque vividness. Her 
skill in overleaping the small defects and 
summarizing in flashes is little short of 
remarkable; it is a quality which adds to 
her chatty and rambling style. 

Consider Miss Terry’s view of Irving's 
Hamlet, which from other sources has 
received its quota of censure. In criticism, 
one can make allowances for the critic 
with an imagination ; one can even forgive 
a personal admiration that loses the man- 
ner in the spirit. Irving had his terrible 
defects of gait and of speech, but he was 
a superlative artist and a deep student, in- 
tensively as well as extensively. “He kept 
three things going at the same time,” 
writes Miss Terry in that casual tone 
which makes the keen discrimination all 
the more impressive, “the antic madness 
[of Hamlet], the sanity, the sense of the 
theater.’ 1 italicize the last few words 
myself, as they become a good measure of 
the humanity of Miss Terry’s own stage 
work. She claims that whatever she may 
or may not have done, at least she has 
proved herself good support. This is a 
modest estimate of her capabilities, yet it 
is by no means a depreciation of any 
actress’ services. An impersonal account 
of Miss Terry’s career can never omit 
consideration of her sense of the theater ; 
throughout this book of hers she utters 
sound advice; her experience has been 
wide and varied ; she has learned from big 
sources; she has used her brains. 

There is a certain atmosphere attracted 
to the theater sometimes that brings with 
it distinction and inspiration; to have 
known Tennyson, Gladstone, Lewis Car- 
roll, Burne-Jones and the countless others 
we are in the habit of summarizing as The 
Victorians creates in itself a capacity, a 
standard, and sharpens the sense for rela- 
tive values. Miss Terry received tribute, 
and in turn bestows tribute lavishly; she 
is thoroughly feminine in her view. I like 
her canvas which contrasts Bernhardt with 
Duse. Thus she writes: 
















It is this extraordinary decorative and sym- 
bolic quality of Sarah’s which makes her tran- 
scend all personal and individual feeling on the 
stage. No one plays a love scene better, but it 
is a picture of love that she gives, a strange 
orchidaceous picture, rather than a suggestion 
of the ordinary human passion as felt by ordi- 
nary human people. She is exotic. . . . She 
[Duse] has the superb carriage of the head 
which goes with that fearless movement from 
the hips—and her face! There is nothing like it, 
nothing! But it is as the real woman, a particu- 
lar woman, that Duse triumphs most. Her 
Cleopatra was insignificant compared with 
Sarah’s—she is not so pictorial. 


Miss Terry has reticence; note the tact- 
ful manner in which she treats of her mar- 
riage with Watts, the painter. She is 
naively conscious of the excellencies in her 
children. Her eye is discriminating, 
though always trained for the picturesque ; 
she knows the value of lines, even as she 
understands the impressionistic value of 
words. She refers to the Duchess of Rut- 
land as reminding her “of the reflection of 
something in water on a misty day.” She 
is healthily proud of her associations, and 
her frank pleasure always escapes adula- 
tion. 

Without being a great autobiography, 
The Story of My Life is full of charm; it 
is fragmentary and does not reflect such a 
unified picture as one obtains, for instance, 
in reading the memoirs of Madame de 
Genlis or La Comtesse d’Aulnoy. But it 
is essentially the account of a woman 
rather than of an actress. If it had con- 
tained more solid criticism, one might have 
resented the levity of certain passages, but 
the balance of humor and_ seriousness 
results in delicacy which is shot through 
with luminosity. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


Louis Napoleon and the Genesis of the 
Second Empire* 


Rehabilitation of Napoleon Bonaparte 
by Englishmen has been going on for some 
time, but it was hardly to be expected that 
the nephew would come in for glorifica- 
tion from the same source. Mr. Cheet- 
ham has written no formal biography of 
Louis Napoleon and his times. His work 
is confined to the earlier years, closing 
with his election to the presidency of the 
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French Republic in 1848. It is a keen 
analysis of the man and his views on 
politics, written with entire sympathy, but 
not without discrimination. He explains 
the man by giving a good deal of care to 
showing that he was obsessed by two ideals 
which were not wholly practical in his 
own day. He was a democrat at heart, 
but a believer in the necessity of the 
Empire and of his family’s call to the pur- 
ple. He thinks it certain that Napoleon 
III was the son of Louis, the brother of 
Napoleon I, though he does not give much 
proof of the fact. He ignores the state- 
ments made by the then King of Belgium 
that he was not the father of any of the 
children of his wife. But he does give a 
fine picture of the young man, his ideals, 
and his efforts at reéstablishment. He has 
been thorough in his researches, and we 
find a rather different man from what is 
ordinarily supposed. The young Louis 
was grave, and a deep political philosopher 
whose virtues and abilities were not known 
to the public until he became president. 
It seems a pity that the author should 
have closed his narrative and critical com- 
inent at the beginning of the most active 
period of the life of his subject. What 
he says of the young man seems at times 
inconsistent with his later acts, and it 
would have been interesting to know the 
author’s explanations, or the causes for 
changes of view. He does in the last few 
pages justify the coup d'état on the ground 
that the people wanted him and were dis- 
gusted with the Chamber of Deputies, but 
a more extended account would have been 
valuable. The author’s sympathies seem 
to be overworked at times, but it must be 
admitted that his portraitures are on 
the whole very fair. Incidentally the work 
throws a good deal of light on the history 
of the times, and explains France and the 
French period of the years 1815 to 1848 
in some respects better than most books 
that have dealt with the subject. 


The Death of Lincoln* 


Students of history have a wealth of 
valuable material regarding the tragedy of 
April 14, 1864, and its subsequent events, 
in the volume just issued by Miss Clara 
FE. Laughlin. It is safe to say that no 
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other one book has amassed quite so com- 
plete an assemblance of facts concerning 
the most tragic event in American history 
of the nineteenth century. 

The materials have been gleaned from 
eye-witnesses, corroborated by government 
documents and first-hand accounts of per- 
sons connected with the circumstances, 
while a careful collaboration of all other 
writers of importance upon this subject 
greatly augments the matter collected per- 
sonally by the author. 

The first chapter introduces the partici- 
pants in a plot for the kidnapping of Lin- 
coln, based upon the belief that such an 
action would terminate the war. Three 
young men, former schoolmates, met in 
Barnum’s Hotel, Baltimore, in September 
of 1863, and agreed to combine to capture 
Lincoln and take him to Richmond, which 
was then the Confederate capital. The 
author describes the leader in this plot, a 
handsome young actor, aged twenty-six, 
“winsome of manner and generous of 
heart,’ who, because of some frightful in- 
spiration, was doomed to make the name 
of John Wilkes Booth live in American 
history as that of the instigator and perpe- 
trator of the most foul of all presidential 
assassinations. 

But poor “Mad John” did not suggest to 
young Samuel Arnold and Michael 
O'Loughlin that September evening any 
act more grave than the kidnapping of 
President Lincoln and the turning him 
over to the Confederate authorities as a 
hostage for the Confederate prisoners then 
confined in Northern prisons. It is now 
quite certain that neither of his boyhood’s 
friends who lost their lives because of 
their association with him at this time had 
ever the slightest knowledge that he 
would conceive of such an atrocity as 
assassination. Everything tends to prove 
that this was an afterthought to Booth 
himself, and was shared by no one except- 
ing Louis Payne, the poor Florida boy, 
whose love for Booth made him follow 
him blindly, especially since his own head 
was slightly unbalanced by his suffering 
in the war. 

The author follows Booth carefully, de- 
scribing all his friends and associations 
from that September meeting until his 
capture after the awful tragedy in the fol- 
lowing April, and it is clearly shown that 
disappointment over his plans for captur- 


ing the President temporarily affected 
Booth’s mind, which had evidently been 
under heavy strain throughout the pre- 
ceding winter. 

The account of his long ride, the excru- 
ciating pain of his broken leg, his final 
capture, after he asserted the absolute in- 
nocence of young Davy Harold, who was 
with him, are all thrillingly described. Yet 
there is no attempt at sensationalism, and 
the book will appeal to all as being fair to 
North and South alike. 

The details surrounding the death and 
burial of Booth and the final disposition of 
his body will end many hotly disputed con- 
troversies, for it is generally believed that 
the final resting-place of the assassin of 
Abraham Lincoln was to be always pre- 
served as an inviolate secret. 

The trial of all those accused of being 
implicated in the death of Lincoln is given 
in fullest detail, the facts being taken from 
the report of Ben Pitman, Recorder of 
the Military Commission, and amplified by 
many persons officially connected with the 
trial. This trial, as the author says, 
“appears hideously unfair now,” but— 


The outraged North cried loudly for ven- 
geance—forgetting how he hated vengeance for 
whose sake they desired it—and those in author- 
ity had their ears to the ground. Stanton, the 
relentless, hated anything that defied his iron 
rule, hated the “treacherous and dangerous 
enemy” he had worked so ceaselessly to subdue; 
he hated Southern women in particular, and he 
hated all Catholics in general. Judge-Advocate- 
General Holt was an especial alarmist on the 
“Sons ot Liberty,” and could never quite forgive 
Lincoln for treating them as a joke. Johnson 
was zealous to show himself righteously in- 
censed by the crime that made him President, 
and the best way he could do this and put down 
the feeling that his hands were not quite clean 
was to lend what authority of his office was 
needed to a rigorous prosecution. 

The public prints were full of inflammatory 
articles—quite comical to read now—which rep- 
resented that oddly assorted little band of pris- 
oners as the most desperate and bloodthirsty 
villains that ever menaced the safety of a nation. 
Pictures were taken of them as _ they looked 
after days of hideous confinement in the holds 
of the monitors, and hair-raising tales were 
freely circulated about them. Here and there 
throughout the country were a few persons who 
knew different—who had known these young 
men and that motherly, neighborly matron, and 
knew that, whatever might be proved against 
them in this great crime, nothing could alter 
the entire humanness of their simple lives hith- 
erto. But these were few compared to the 
millions who believed, as they were told, other- 
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wise; their feeble voices of pleading defence 
were lost in the tumultuous crying for blood. 

Under these conditions the trial went forward, 
while the only heart that could have inspired a 
great forgivingness lay still in Oak Ridge Ceme- 
tery at Springfield, Illinois. A good part of the 
first few days was taken up with a weak at- 
tempt to implicate the Confederate leaders. 
There is fair reason to believe that members of 
the “Canada Cabinet” knew of Booth’s plans for 
the abduction of President Lincoln, but none 
whatever to show that they conspired to his 
death. Much of the testimony that attempted to 
prove them guilty of such conspiracy was later 
proved perjury. 


The execution of these unfortunate vic- 
tims of the hasty trial is also given in full, 
but the writer shows unusual skill in 
handling unpleasant topics, and the facts 
are presented as historical narration, with- 
out the least elaboration of their gruesome- 
ness. 

John Surratt’s own personal account of 
his experiences during his mother’s im- 
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prisonment, trial and execution is an inter- 
esting feature. 

While the story is full of detail and 
seemingly complete, its historical value is 
greatly increased by a carefully prepared 
appendix concerning many topics, which 
presents additional data and authentic 
corroboration of the more important state- 
ments. 

Taken as a whole, the book is of en- 
grossing interest throughout and will no 
doubt be received with great approbation. 

Now that sectional feeling between the 
North and South is entirely past, the pres- 
ent generation can look back upon the 
nation’s civic strife with calm, judicious 
judgment. Lincoln’s assassination and the 
execution of the innocent persons charged 
with complicity in it must be considered 
as a part of the great price paid for 
national peace, and no other book has or 
is likely to set this fact quite so clearly 
before the public. 


An English Verlaine* 


Francis Thompson 


Review by Curtis Hidden Page 


Professor of Romance Languages, Columbia University 


In an ample selection, chosen and in- 
troduced by Mr. Wilfred Meynell, we 
have now in definitive form all the 
best, though not quite all the character- 
istic, poems of Francis Thompson; and 
we have at last some authoritative account 
of the main facts, though by no means all 
the significant ones, of his life. Those 
who feel an intense interest in his strange 
personality will still seek for the three 
volumes and several brochures in which 
his work was originally published ; but this 
single collection will be sufficient for most 
readers. 

Francis Thompson, who died less than 
two years ago, at the age of forty-eight, 
belonged to that minor class of poets who 
are conquered by life instead of conquer- 
ing it—a class which includes such au- 
thentic poets as Poe, Coleridge, Musset, 
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and Verlaine, but which must be called 
minor as compared with that of the mas- 
ters, Browning, Shakespeare, Moliére, and 
Victor Hugo. Thompson has not the in- 
tensity of Verlaine, the passion of Musset, 
the creative imagination of Coleridge, or 
the strange beauty of Poe; but, like Poe, he 
is haunted and tortured by the “impitiable 
dzemon—Beauty” ; like Poe and Musset, he 
makes out of earthly passion songs of 
ethereal and exquisite love ; like Coleridge, 
he attempts the greater ode-forms, and 
sometimes almost succeeds in them; like 
Verlaine, he is the poet of sin, of repent- 
ance, of an intense passion-love for the 
divine. 

Born in 1859, the son of a country doc- 
tor, after spending seven years at Ushaw, 
a college near Durham, where Lafcadio 
Hearn also had his schooling, he began, 
like Keats, the study of medicine, and was 
for a time in a hospital at Manchester; 
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here, like Coleridge and De Quincey, he 
probably became the victim of drugs, and 
his health was completely broken. Like 
De Quincey, he drifted to London, and in 
his weakness wandered through the streets 
there day and night, at the point of starva- 
tion; he was saved temporarily, like De 
Quincey, by a woman of the streets, and 
a little later was sought out and rescued 
by the intelligent kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Meynell, who had divined his genius from 
some verses published in a magazine. They 
cared for him, provided the necessary 
medical treatment, sent him to a Sussex 
village, where he almost recovered himself 
as a man and found himself as a poet, and 
for the rest of his life, much of which was 
spent in their own home, they watched 
over him. Like Verlaine, he was for some 
time in a monastery; and like Verlaine, 
he died in a hospital. 

In Thompson’s poems we have about the 
only counterpart in English of what Ver- 
laine’s are in French. The parallel is by 
no means complete; Thompson does not 
sink so low as Verlaine, nor does he ever 
rise quite so high; he is neither so bitterly 
nor so nobly intense as Verlaine. In sim- 
plicity, as well as by poetic tenseness, Ver- 
laine is his superior. Thompson's “Sister 
Songs” and “Love in Dian’s Lap” have. 
however, much of the beauty and sim- 
plicity which characterize Verlaine’s La 
bonne Chanson; and his religious poems, 
particularly of course the well-known 
“Hound of Heaven,” are the only things 
in English which at all approach Verlaine’s 
Sagesse, though they do not equal it. 

In his elaborate odes Thompson seems 
to me much less successful than in his 
simpler poems. The free and irregular 
ode-forms are seemingly easy, but really 
most difficult, and greater poets than 
Thompson, from Collins to Coleridge, have 
often failed in them. ‘Thompson’s odes 
are awkward in expression, cumbrous, and 
labored, not well shaped or well thought 
out. The great praise which has been 
given them is largely due to the originality 
of the idea in his ‘“‘Hound of Heaven” ; but 
the last of his poems gives a similar idea 
in simpler, stronger and in every way 
better expression. 


O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars !— 
The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry,—clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water 
Not of Genesareth, but Thames! 


Thompson is at his greatest as a poet 
of death: 


Death, wherewith’s fined 
Tie muddy wine of life; that earth doth purge 
Of her plethora of man; Death that doth flush 
The cumbered gutters of humanity; 
Nothing, of nothing king, with front uncrowned, 
Whose hand holds crownets; playmate swart 

o’ the strong; 

Tenebrous moon that flux and refluence draws 
Of the high-tided man; skull-houséd asp 
That stings the heel of kings; true Fount of 


Youth, 

Where he that dips is deathless; being’s drone- 
pipe ; 

Whose nostril turns to blight the shrivelled 
stars, 


And thicks the lusty breathing of the sun; 
Pontifical Death, that doth the crevasse bridge 
To the steep and trifid God; one mortal birth 
That broker is of immortality. 


This is Shakespearean, almost too 
Shakespearean, in expression. The poem 
from which it is taken, “An Anthem of 
Earth,” seems to me by all means Thomp- 
son’s greatest. 

Let us leave him, however, with a quo- 
tation from one of his earlier and simpler 
songs, many of which are full of lyric 
beauty; especially those “Songs of Fair 
Love” addressed to his savior and pro- 
tectress, and those beautiful lyrics of girl- 
hood which were written for her children: 


Now pass your ways, fair bird, and pass your 
ways. 
If you will; 
I have you through the days, 
And flit or hold you still, 
And perch you where you list 
On what wrist,— 
You are mine through the times. 
I have caught you fast for ever in a tangle of 
sweet rhymes. 
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Political and Social Economy 
Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


Social Psychology* 


This book is the production of one of 
the most stimulating of the new school of 
writers on sociology. Professor Ross is a 
pioneer in a fresh field of investigation, 
and the subject with which he deals in the 
present volume is one which will undoubt- 
edly attract students of politics and history. 
Fully aware of the fact that social 
psychology is in its infancy, the author 
has, nevertheless, written this treatise for 
the purpose of breaking ground and arous- 
ing discussion and further and more de- 
tailed investigation. Within the limits 
which he has marked out, Professor Ross 
has made a satisfactory book. ‘The mate- 
rial is ably handled, and the quotations of 
examples and facts in support of the 
author’s conclusions are uniformly to the 
point, and show wide and careful reading. 
As the volume is intended for a “source 
book,” a carefully selected bibliography, 
giving the relative values of the books 
quoted, should have been included. 

Social psychology, as defined by Pro- 
fessor Ross, “studies the psychic planes 
and currents that come into existence 
among men in consequence of their asso- 
ciation.” Sociology deals with groups and 
structures, but with these subjects social 
psychology does not concern itself. The 
new science considers men in certain 
planes or currents of uniformity, ignoring 
the non-psychical parallelisms which result 
from a common environment or race traits 
It is clear, then, as our author points out 
that “social psychology deals only with 
uniformities due to social causes, 1. ¢., to 
mental contacts or mental interactions. 
In each case we must ask, “Are these 
human beings aligned by their common 
instincts and temperament, their common 
geographical situation, their identical con- 
ditions of life, or by their interpsychology, 
i. e., the influences they have received 
from one another or from a common 
human source?” The fact that a mental 
agreement extends through society bring- 





*SocraAL PsycuHotocy. An Outline and Source 
Book. By Edward Alsworth Ross. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


ing into a common plane great numbers of 
men does not make it social. It is social 
only in so far as it arises out of the inter- 
play of minds.” 

Professor Ross views his subject as fall- 
ing into two unequal parts: Social Ascend- 
ency and Individual Ascendency. The 
first is “the determination of the one by 
the many”; the second “the determination 
of the many by the one.”’ Hence, it follows 
that the great determinative factors in 
social uniformities are Imitation and 
Affinity. Based upon these principles as 
worked out in the first chapter, the argu- 
ment is carried on through the psychic 
phenomena of suggestibility; the crowd; 
the mob; fashion; the laws of convention- 
ality imitation; of custom and the condi- 
tions affecting it; of discussion and con- 
flict; of public opinion and the disequili- 
bration of culture. Any or all of these 
chapters could have been greatly extended, 
but, as a first book in a new science, the 
chief value of this volume is the trail it has 
blazed for the benefit of further research 
in an interesting branch of psychology. 


The American as He Is* 

In September of last year the President 
of Columbia University delivered these 
lectures before the University of Copen- 
hagen. For an American to address a 
critical foreign audience upon the subject 
chosen by Dr. Butler is a task of some 
difficulty. We are not slow to extol our 
own virtues, and the exaggerated praise 
which marks some books dealing with 
American history and institutions has irri- 
tated rather than impressed critics on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Dr. Butler has, 
however, presented the conservative view 
of the American—the view which a 
serious student takes after long study of 
American life. Noting certain weak spots 
—such, for example, as the regrettable fact 
of men of the finest types usually avoiding 
political office; the existence of a low 
grade of journalism in sensational news- 
papers; the disrespect which is often ex- 

*THe American as He Is. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. The Macmillan Company. 
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hibited toward the law, because it is the 
law—Dr. Butler aims to present the main 
influences which have worked in our his- 
tory and the essential facts of our political, 
economic and intellectual experiences. 
The lectures consider the American of 
to-day in three related aspects. First, as 
a political type, second, as a citizen apart 
from the government, and third, in rela- 
tion to the intellectual life. The first and 
second lectures deal with the facts of 
American political, social and economic 
conditions in broad outlines. They are 
well calculated to give an audience, per- 
sonally unfamiliar with America, some 
definitive ideas of the political and mate- 
rial side of the nation. The concluding 
lecture, however, might have been ad- 
dressed to Dr. Butler’s own countrymen, 
for it considers our moral and intellectual 
characteristics and our advance in culture. 
As the author has stated that the 
American is an emotional being, it is none 
the less true that the studies which induce 
reflection are taking strong hold on the 
Amerjcan of the present. Old beliefs, such 
as the absolute right of a majority to 
decide all questions, are giving way before 
the advance of a higher education, which 
submits all doctrines and all prejudices to 
the dispassionate analysis of criticism. In 
this great work of advancement the Amer- 
ican college is playing a noteworthy part. 
Dr. Butler’s emphasis on the value of the 
colleges in American life is not misplaced. 
We must look to our educational institu- 
tions to nourish the finer ideas and nobler 
aspirations, to the end that the Philistine 
and the decadent may be held in check, if 
not eliminated. To the thoughtful citizen 
Dr. Butler’s book will come as a sane and 
wholesome study in which candid criticism 
is supported by an enlightened patriotism, 
which in turn has found its inspiration in 
the precepts of three great Americans— 
Hamilton, Lincoln and Emerson. 


Essays in Municipal Administration* 


Professor Fairlie’s notable volume on 
The National Administration of the 
United States will be gratefully remem- 
bered by every student who has had occa- 
sion to consult its pages. In the present 





*Essays IN MUuNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. By 
John A. Fairlie, Ph. D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


book the author has turned to the inviting 
field of municipal administration and has 
gathered together a number of essays, 
which for clear thinking and accurate in- 
formation deserve a place on the same 
shelf with the earlier work. The volume 
in hand does not attempt to set forth any 
systematic or comprehensive discussion of 
municipal government; but the topics are 
closely related, and it is an obvious advan- 
tage to have these essays in book form. 

There are three main divisions, the first 
dealing with problems of municipal organ- 
ization and the legal relation of cities to 
the State; the second group comprises 
papers which discuss certain municipal 
functions and activities; and the third di- 
vision includes some studies of European 
municipalities, founded upon the author's 
personal observation. It will be readily 
seen that a wide field has been covered, 
but the author has in most instances con- 
fined himself to a statement of facts, and 
hence the most important material relating 
to the several topics under discussion will 
be found in the volume. Some of the 
essays which will attract the general 
reader will be found in the first group, 
notably those which deal with the organ- 
ization of the legislative and executive 
branches of the American city govern- 
ment. A particularly interesting paper is 
that which treats of municipal corpora- 
tions in the American colonies. Here will 
be found a valuable survey of the early 
history of our cities, which will prepare 
the reader to appreciate the vast growth 
and complexity of modern municipal 
problems. 

In the second group the essays dealing 
with recent legislation on municipal func- 
tions in the United States, with the rev- 
enue systems of American and foreign 
cities, and with the street railway ques- 
tion in Chicago, may be named, perhaps, 
as the most important. All should be read, 
however, in connection with the author's 
instructive account of the character and 
conditions of European municipalities. 

The tone of the book is wholesome. 
The author views his subject in a clear 
light, which is not diminished by fads and 
theories. As it has been his object to de- 
scribe the workings of municipal govern- 
ment—to expose the flaws and suggest 
remedies—so it has no less been his pur- 
pose to arouse citizens to a sense of their 
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duties and opportunities. The growth of 
civic consciousness in our nation is one 
of the hopeful signs of the times; and in 
so far as books can awaken interest 
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and spread information, studies such as 
these should be welcomed by a wide con- 
stituency of readers. 


A. S. H. 


Two Books of General Interest 


The Peacock’s Pleasaunce* 


Matter-of-fact enough we may be in 
this twentieth century, yet the idea of the 
peacock still keeps something of its old 
occult meaning, even though we are 
familiar with it as an omen of ill rather 
than as one of blessing. In early Christian 
days and those of the middle ages the 
bird was the symbol of eternity, of im- 
mortality. “FE. V. B.” speaks of that 
faded fresco in the catacombs of Rome, 
where peacocks stand—sole epitaph—at 
the head and foot of the tomb of “Cor- 
nelius Martyr.” 

That other famous tomb, by Burne- 
Jones, showing a green laurel breaking 
between the stones of a tomb, and a pea- 
cock sitting among its branches, caused 
much wonderment among the non-under- 
standing. ‘The bird is the royal emblem 
of Burma, and through all the ancient 
lands of the East is held sacred, but the 
full meaning of it is esoteric. 

On the other hand, our most familiar 
peacock legends and fables are probably 
modern. 


The mystery still clinging around a creature 
so resplendent im its beauty, and of a race so 
ancient, may perhaps be felt to be in keeping 
with a sense of things, but little present to the 
mind of many: things often lost in a world 
filled with hurry and the rush of larger inter- 
ests. . . . There is little else but a few im- 
pressions noted here. And they would seem 
scarce tangible enough to fit in with the mystic 
note of Pavone, or Peacock symbolism. Yet, 
may one not venture sometimes to connect even 
slight impressions with things that are imper- 
ishable? 


This is the author’s apology for a book 
which, slight as it is, scarcely needs one, 
its quality is so much that of a faint old 
fragrance. The handful of essays touches 
on flowers and birds, on the cities of the 
ants, the beautiful weeds and human in- 
terest of a garden, and there are two 


‘THE Pasooes’s Prssawess, By E. V. B. 
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talks on art education. There is even a 
gentle ghost story or two, and yet, so 
incurably personal is human nature that 
we would give them all for more of the 
reminiscences of that gifted circle to which 
the author seems to have belonged in her 
younger days—the circle of Leighton, 
3rowning, Mrs. Brookfield and the rest. 
There is even a letter describing the sing- 
ing of Jenny Lind at somebody’s villa at 
Cannes, and very natural and human in- 
deed the nightingale seems to have been. 
The frontispiece shows charmingly a 
dream peacock and a dream little girl sol- 
emnly dancing a minuet in a garden. 
MARGARET LAING. 


The Land of Promise* 


This book is in line with the thaught- 
ful studies of America which are becom- 
ing more numerous as foreign visitors 
learn to understand our institutions and 
people. The jaunty assumption of a pro- 
found knowledge of American life, after 
a six weeks’ visit, no longer impresses 
readers who wish to look at our land 
through alien eyes. The merely clever 
book, or the book made up of timeworn 
jests, may gain currency for a brief season, 
but it can never do more than create a 
cursory interest in those who ever seek for 
novelties. One class of our foreign critics 
write as though America meant Newport 
and New York. Another class think they 
see the creative power of England in 
everything worthy of commendation in 
American life and thought. Writers of 
both classes do nothing beyond giving a 
distorted view of the United States, and it 
often happens that the native American 
will read books like these as though they 
described a foreign country. Perhaps the 
appearance of the great work of James 
Bryce has done more than any other one 


*THE LAND oF PromisE: An Account of the 
Material and: Spiritual Unity of America. By 
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thing to fix a standard for transatlantic shadow the earth. Even certain crude 
writings in America. features of our life in sparsely settled and 

While the author of the volume noticed undeveloped regions have an interest for 
in this connection is not a second Bryce, Mr. de Bary as indicative of potential 
yet he deals with his subject in a spirit of forces working toward the greater unity 
candid and rational inquiry which holds of America. Some of these chapters con- 
the reader's attention from the beginning. tain a greater faith than many Americans 
Mr. de Bary has seen much of our life in really feel. Mr. de Bary points out the 
its various phases. He writes of New fact that we are attempting the fraterniza- 
York and New England, the Middle tion of diverse races on a scale and in a 
States, the Mississippi Valley and the manner hitherto unknown in the world. 
Great West, as one who has been keenly And our work goes forward in the firm 
alert to all which has passed before his : 
eyes. He has grouped and defined our 
material progress as it is manifested in 
mart, factory, mine, farm and prairie. The 



























belief that these races will develop defi- 
nitely in the direction of perfect union, 
made stable by a high type of individual 
breadth and the depth of American civili- character. Phat the future is filled with 
zation in its social, political, literary and Promise for America, our author sees in 
commercial aspects has furnished the the signs of the times. — And seldom have 
author with subjects for chapters of Our ideals and our faith had a more 
thoughtful comment. He evidently be- thoughtful and sympathetic interpretation 
lieves in the American Commonwealth as_ than that to be found in this volume. 

a future State whose greatness will over- ALBERT S. HENRY. 








A Sea Concerto 
By Alice M. Spicer 


gi JHE flexile fingers of the wave 
Arpeggio every shining reach; 


Play fugues in every sounding cave ; 
Toccatas on each shingly beach. 












Small reedy breezes thro’ the grass 
Add their crescendo to the shore ; 

Till sunset brings its sounding brass, 
And organ-points the ocean’s roar. 







The winds concerted ply their strings, 
The sea-birds pipe and flute it fine; 

The Spouting Horn, sforzato, flings 
Its rhythmic note along the line. 








Fortissimo winds, waves, and rays!— 
Till ebbing tide shall close the bar; 

Then night, divinest harper, plays 

The melody of moon and star. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE 
MINIATURE. 

By RicHarp Kimsie Epwarps. 

A story with an overwhelming 
amount of detail which seems irrel- 
evant to the original theme. 

The owner of the miniature leaves 
his country house, and, in seeing the 
world, dabbles in both paste jewelry 
and the insurance business. W hat 
this has to do with the “mystery,” 
the reader must learn for himseli. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


MRS. JOHN VERNON. 

By Jutta De Worr Appison. 

When one is doing mission work, 
is it possible to exclude some down- 
fallen women and make social equals 
oi others? 

A prim New Englander rescues 
fallen girls in connection with her 
religious work, but when idle gossips 
bring a bit of scandal about one of 
her family to her ears she turns from 
her own blood in repulsion. 

Mrs. Vernon leaves the stage to 
become the wife of a dying man whc 
expires twenty-four hours after the 
nuptials, leaving his wealth to her. 
Her position plunges her into society, 
which in time digs up her past and 
haggles it without mercy. 

All the incidents seem strangely 
true, and the book has a very natural 
ring. 

' Badger. 


THE CITY OF ENCOUNTERS. 
By Horacg HAZELTINE. 

By the exchange of suitcases 
among the débris of a train wreck, 
John Brooke, of Honolulu, on his 
return to Chicago, falls heir to a vast 
amount of currency belonging to one 
of the wreck victims. 

Future events prove that neither 
the messenger in whose charge the 
money was shipped nor Brooke was 
entitled to its use, but Kennedy’s in- 
tention was of a shrewd nature, 
dividing his spoils of his wild flight 
with his pals. 
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Both have mysterious times and 
are led into marvelous situations in 
New York City and vicinity. 


Mitchell Kennerley 
COMRADES. 


THomas Drixon, Jr. 
It is some time since Thomas Dix- 


on, Jr., has given the public a book 
and Comrades will perhaps attract 
little less attention than did The 
Leopard’s Spots or The Clansman. 
This new book is written in the 
same forceful style as Mr. Dixon's 


race problem productions and is not 
lacking in sensational qualities, though 

it contains less unpleasantness. 
Comrades aims to show up the 
trend of Socialism by giving the ex- 
periences of a young millionaire who 
becomes a convert to the red flag and 
attempts to found a Socialist colony 
on an island off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. There are touches of trag- 
edy, pathos and humor, the latter 
being especially predominant when 
the colonists all desire to avoid the 
menial tasks and establish themselves 
as writers, actors, musicians and 
preachers, and no one could be found 
willing to undertake the necessary 
work of cooking, milking and clean- 
ing. Within two years the colony 
proves a grand fiasco, as is inevitable, 
the California State troops being 
called in at the close, and the young 
man whose father had secretly fur- 
nished the million dollars which 
made the experiment possible, re- 
turns to the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes he had once been so will- 

ing to pull down. 
Doubleday, 


SUN TIME AND 
CLOUD TIME. 
By Harvey Scosie. 

A collection of short stories and 
verses put forth under the sub-title 
of “Minor Chords.” The stories are 
mostly pathetic, but each has some 
feature of special interest. The 
verses are simple, homely little mel- 


Page & Co. 
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odies, several of which are sugges- 
tive of James Whitcomb Riley in 
rhythm and spirit. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


PETE—COW-PUNCHER. 
By JosepH B. Ames. 

A story told from the standpoint of 
the tenderfoot who goes into the 
wild life of the West and learns its 
monotony and its hardships, not for- 
getting its spice of adventure, and the 
ever present need for a stiff moral 
backbone. ‘The general tone of the 


whole is good, 
Henry Holt & Co. 


THE BURNT OFFERING. 
By Eprra NicuHo.. ELLIson, 

The theme of this book treats of 
a young physician’s battle with the 
White Plague. It expounds his 
theory relative to the treatment of 
the disease and how readily one may 
become infected with the dread 
germs. 

How his life and hopes were shat- 
tered, too, by his fear of the disease 
is pitifully told. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


TALES OF ENCHANTMENT. 
By M. Y. T. H. Myra. 
Strange fairy tales are found in 
this enchanted volume by the author 
of Tales Confided by the Woods. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


MENOTOMY. 
By Marcaret L. S&ars. 

A quaintly told Revolutionary story 
of men who were fearless and wom- 
en who dared to fly into the face of 
the king’s troops stationed around 
their homes, 

Most notable of all, however, is 
Elizabeth Dane, who, from her pres- 
ence of mind and activity, might well 
be called a typical Tory. 

Roger Caverly, in his way, too, 
plunges into all scenes of confusion, 
to win or die, but his character is 
less surprising. 

Throughout runs a charming ro- 
mance, yet not enough to detract 
from the thrilling war tales. 

R. G. Badger. 


THE JESUIT. 
By Feticta Burrz CLARK. 

Another story of Italian life and 
customs, and especially religion, by 
the author of The Story of Gari- 
baldi and Gigi: the Hero of Sicily. 
Some American tourists meet on the 
steamer a Roman Catholic priest 
who finds them interested listeners to 
his doctrine. On reaching Rome the 
priest keeps in touch with them, and 
two women of the party are led from 


Protestantism by the ceremony of the 
Romanists. As their visit centers 
about Rome, they are carried away by 
the pomp and splendor of the church 
feasts. The striking description of 
the picturesque features of the 
church, the Pope, and his various 
cardinals, is vivid. 

Eaton & Mains 


THE HEART OF THE 
STRANGER. 
By Curist1an McLeop. 

Oiten we look upon the children of 
Italy with disgust, owing to their un- 
kempt appearance and dirt, but after 
reading this settlement story, a dif- 
ferent aspect is viewed, in favor of 
the Italian. 

One need not go so far from home 
to do mission work, but look instead 
to the strangers within our gates. 
The scenes and characters are taken 
from the New York settlement dis- 
trict, where Miss Lindsay’s influence 
is wonderful and her efforts are 
amply repaid by seeing the results of 
her discouraging yet untiring labors. 

F, H. Revell Company. 


THE MILLER AND THE 
TOAD. 
By RicHarp CLIFTON. 
Following the line of business pur- 
sued by his forefathers, this miller 
continues in the same spot, and while 
at his post of duty falls into a deep 
sleep. We cannot account for dreams, 
much less for this one of Silas. He 
walks and talks with a deceased 
sweetheart and his mother, both of 
whom expound strange religious 
views and certainly weaken the foun- 
dation of the faith taught in his in- 
fancy. 
Sherman, French & Co. 


MAISON DE SHINE. 
By HELEN GREEN. 

A collection of sixteen short stories 
of life in an actors’ boarding-house. 

The reader becomes somewhat 
familiar with the hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence of the cheap theatrical char- 
acters and the lavish output of the 
would-be swells who succeed in bluf- 
fing their way through the world. 

In “The Circus Freaks Come to 
Town” we can locate all the misfits 
in this one spot, including the Arm- 
less Wonder, the Living Skeleton and 
the Turtle Boy. When off duty, each 
character unbends and in his free- 


dom makes things lively. 
B. W. Dodge & Cu. 


THE MAROONER. 
By CuHarLes FrepeEr1cK Hovper. 
A strange tale of the sea and soci- 
ety life. Such a combination seems 
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almost improbable, but the facts in 
this story prove that all things are 
possible. 

John Duryea, an aristocratic artist, 
falls in love with a convent-bred 
child, whose life has cut her off from 
all the world’s people. Her foster- 
father consents to their marriage, and 
through some cruel mistake and 
treachery the husband seems untrue 
to her. In a mysterious way she is 
thrown into the companionship of 
her real father, who cherishes her as 
he should and stands between her 
and the world by taking to a sea- 
faring life better to succeed in the 


undertaking. 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 


THE YELLOW GOD. 
By H. Rmer Haccaro. 

In the days of the Billiken, the 
story of another idol will seem quite 
apropos. 

This Yellow God was captured by 
a missionary during his expedition 
through African unexplored regions. 
The idol is supposed to be the god 
of Death and to live in a haunted at- 
mosphere. 

Jeekie, who tells the story, was 
saved from the evil influence by the 
missionary, and brought to his Eng- 
lish home, where he seemed a link 
with the past and was included among 
the relics of the trip. : 

The Asiki, who believed in and 
worshipped the idol, were immensely 
wealthy, yet knew not the value of 
their gold except for shining decora- 
tion for their temple. Major Vernon, 
a nephew of the missionary, under 
the guidance of Jeekie, returns to the 
heathen country to secure riches and 
return the idol, which has been a de- 
cided nuisance, The story, besides be- 
ing strong, is very engrossing. 

‘ . Cupples & Leon. 


THE PROPHET’S RAVEN. 
By Mark Guy PEarsE. 

The author is a worker in a West 
London Mission, and hereby comes 
into contact with the common people, 
whom he pictures with ease. His 
characters are honest laborers, and he 
mingles the tender-hearted with the 
bitter to show how even the coldest, 
most exclusive people can be won and 
their burdens lightened by personal 
ministrations. 

Miss Zelia is a host in herself, and 
one could not fancy her putting her 
hand to the wheel and turning back. 
Her exemplary life, doing missionary 
work among these hard-shelled crea- 
tures, gives one something to ponder 
over and maybe act upon. 

Eaton & Mains. 


THE STUFF OF DREAMS. 
By EpirH Sessions Tupprr. 

This book treats of the loves of 
Gerald Sunderland and portrays the 
fickleness of the son of a _ wealthy 
parent, who, because he is released 
from business cares, idles his time. 

Jerry is a magnetic youth, and the 
girls are easily misled by his winning 
ways. As the reader sees behind the 
scenes, Jerry has a different aspect, 
and in his true light he is nothing 
short of a profligate and scoundrel. 

These unpleasant facts are well 
told in an entertaining manner by one 
who seems familiar with the smart 


set. 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 


THE BLACK HAND, 
By Wisert C. BLAKEMAN. 

“I do solemnly swear that for the 
welfare of oppressed humanity I will 
take the life of the tyrant whose 
name shall be called when my num- 
ber is drawn from the wheel, and 
that I will not, under penalty of 
death, reveal the secrets of this 
brotherhood to any man.” 

Hinged upon this oath of allegiance 
is the story of how its members live 
up to the spirit of the Black Hand. 

more cold-blooded, dastardly 
number of murderers it would be 
difficult to find, and their fearlessness 
and wilful lawlessness are repulsive. 
The book is unusual and the charac- 
ters thoroughly hardened in their evil 
doing. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


THE SEED OF THE 
RIGHTEOUS. 
By Frank T. BULLEN. 

A story of an orphan lad who was 
father and mother to his younger 
brothers and sisters until they 
learned enough of the world to feel 
his watchful care too irksome. 

Dick is almost too long-sighted 
and courageous in his life battle to 
appeal to the reader, but nevertheless 
he won the trust and esteem of all 
his associates for his God-fearing 
spirit and unselfish life, 

Eaton & Mains. 


THE WOLF. 
By Evuceng WALTER. 

The author of Paid in Full writes 
this powerful camp-life story founded 
on Charles Somerville’s play. 

The Wolf is an unscrupulous 
American whose aim seems to be to 
rob girls of their purity. He has be- 
trayed one French-Indian maiden, 
who, in despair, wanders into a bliz- 
zard and is devoured by wolves. 
Again he tries the same evil trick on 


Rider Haggard 
and an African idol 





































































” A delightful tale by 
Herman K. Viele 


Dr. William Lee 
Howard writes his 
first novel 


an innocent girl, but is blocked in his 
foul work by the brother of the first 
victim of his villainy. 

Annette’s death cannot be avenged 
except by her betrayer’s life, and in 
a fair fight the evil one is brought to 
his just deserts. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


MY LADY’S KISS. 
By Norman INNES. 

During a feud of the faiths, old 
and new, the pride of Lady Ertha 
von Reuth was laid low by kissing 
the enemy, thereby ransoming her 
people. Her uncle and guardian had 
planned the settlement of her wealth 
to pay off the debt of his province, or 
he hoped for her marriage into the 
family of the troublesome neighbor- 
ing province, but he reckoned with- 
out fair Ertha, who had a will of her 
own. 

Her remarkable bravery and en- 
couragement for her people, during 
the ensuing battles, won her greater 
love, but her personal affairs led her 
through stormy ways. The whole 
makes a thrilling, swiftly moving 
story. 

Rand, McNally Company. 


THE INN OF THE SILVER 
MOON. 
By Herman K. VIELE. 

The author of Heartbreak Hill 
contributes another clever tale to the 
fiction library. It tells of the strat- 
egy two young lovers resort to in 
their efforts to outdo their elders’ 
watchfulness. 

The bride-elect had been raised in 
a convent, and at twenty was un- 
known to her fiance, but her elders 
had arranged the alliance. Their first 
meeting is decidedly unceremonious, 
and all the situations following are 
equally ludicrous. 

The author’s imagination is keen 
and the vivid descriptions of the un- 
prepossessing appearances and man- 
ners of the two keep one greatly 
amused. 

Duffield & Co. 


A MILLION A MINUTE. 
By Hupson Douc.as. 

While the world lasts, Cupid will 
hold sway and men and women bend 
to the pierce of the dart. 

In this swiftly moving story we sce 
strange events following the death of 
a wealthy man, who leaves his mil- 
lions to his nephew and protegee, 
providing they marry. The nephew 
is opposed to any plans relative to 
this event and takes unusual precau- 
tion to avoid it. The woman is 
working in unison with him, yet 
neither one realizes the other’s iden- 
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tity or charm. Most remarkable com- 
plications arise, and they face seem- 
ingly unsurmountable obstacles, but 
these are effaced and the book closes 
to the satisfaction of all interested. 

W. J. Watt & Ce. 


THE FOUR FLUSHER. 
By Joun Epwarp Hazzarp. 

A series of letters from Jack to 
his cousin Florence, wherein he lays 
bare his heart secrets—how he is in- 
fatuated with the ‘“Princess,’ whe 
passes him on the street, but a 
glimpse suffices to capture his heart. 

Jack is a ne’er-do-well, a gambler, 
and in reality a gentlemanly bum, 
who has a way of making folks 
think he is a man of means. By 
his airs and graces he succeeds in 
landing the social fish for which he 
has been angling. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


TAMAR CURZE. 
By BertuHe Sr. Luz. 

A horribly fascinating story of a 
sensual woman whose magnetism 
charms men who only see the exter- 
nal and cannot read the depth of her 
actions. 

Tamar Curze, born and raised in 
India, naturally learns the strange 
practices of her fellow-countrymen, 
which she uses to advantage. The 
book is extremely interesting and un- 
canny, and the reader cannot resist 
finishing it to learn what Tamar's 
next strange move will be. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


LILA SARI. 
By Wriiu1am Leg Howarp. 

A strangely weird tale is told of 
a trio of young folks (two girls and 
a man) who are separated from their 
fellow-travelers and cast ashore on 
an island somewhere in the Pacific 
Ocean, during an earthquake. 

The man realizes the horrible danger 
of meeting the inhabitants of the 
island, and the treatment, worse than 
death, from pirates. ‘They are be- 
friended by one who had met a_ similar 
fate, but who now seems reconciled 
to remaining on the island, though 
willing to aid in the others’ escape. 
They see the life of a lawless tribe 
where the “queen” is a low beast, 
and with them we shudder for her 
degraded condition. 

Richard G. Badger. 


THE JAY HAWKER. 
By Joun A. Martin. 

A typical Western story of “folks 
who left what little they had, way 
out there, and went back yonder 
broke.” 
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Beneath the rough garb of the cat- 
tlemen, with all their frequent bru- 
tality among themselves, we find 
hearts that yearn for a woman’s love. 

Jim Hardin’ was a fearless, vindic- 
tive fellow, but though men dared 
not approach him, after his youthful 
brother’s murder, he was wrapped up 
in a worthless, frivolous lass who 
could have done wonders by him. 

The reader must learn for himself 
what caused Jim’s bitterness and how 
it was Overcome. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


THE PERSECUTION OF 
STEPHEN STRONG. 
By C. E. Bascock. 

That many pastors suffer a kind of 
petty persecution at the hands of 
their parishioners—intentional or un- 
intentional—there is little doubt, This 
is, indeed, one thing that makes the 
pastoral calling such a wearing one 
to sensitive men. The plan of the 
present unpretentious little volume is 
to picture these nagging annoyances 
and unjust judgments, as well as 
oftentimes downright impertinences, 
inaseries of letters written by a pas- 
tor to his sainted mother beyond the 
skies. To some persons the book 
will convey the impression of over- 
sensitiveness, or of egoistic morbid- 
ity, while many ministers will feel 
that it voices well their own indigna- 
tion. In any case, there is no deny- 
ing that it is a merited admonition to 
somebody, on one side or the other, 
however slight his sympathy with the 
author’s way of putting it. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


LEONORE STUBBS. 
By L. B. Watrorp. 

Leonore Stubbs, the widow of 
Geoffrey Stubbs, comes back to her 
father’s home, and the story of her 
life there makes an interesting book. 
Gradually she learns that she did not 
love her husband in the fullest sense 
of the word. She learns to know 
when others love, and finally finds 
that she herself loves, passionately, 
deeply. Complications arise, because 
she loves the man who is about to 
marry one of her sisters. 

General Boldero, the father of 
Leonore, and Miss Sue Boldero, his 
eldest daughter, are the best charac- 
ter studies in the book, excepting, of 
course, the heroine, who is very 
charming in all moods, and who de- 
velops from a frail, clinging girl into 
a strong, calm woman. 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 


A PRINCESS OF HACKNEY. 
By C. G. Compron. 
From beginning to end this is in- 
deed a “romance’—a romance of the 
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most impossible and most improbable 
variety. It tangles up a_ peculiar 
political situation in the country of 
Carusia—the tangling taking place 
chiefly in the heart of London. The 
house in which the principal charac- 
ters are lodged is a marvel of me- 
chanical devices. Desborough Lus- 
combe, who manages all situations, 
is a peculiar man, fond of assum- 
ing all sorts of characteristics, 
and is always doing the most 
unexpected thing. Gracie of Sylvia 
is apparently a very charming 
young “princess,” while her devoted 
“Camerarius” is plainly a gentleman 
of leisure who has time to play at 
being a poet. The book is hard to 
follow, especially in the beginning, 
but it might have been a charming 
story had it been written more 
simply, 

John Lane Company. 


THE MYSTIC SPRING. 

By D. W. Hicerns. 
A collection of picturesque stories 
of Western life during the gold fever. 
The author joined the mad rush to 
the Pacific Coast and all the inci- 
dents retailed in his sketches are 
founded on real life and the ambi- 

tions of other gold seekers. 
The stories are of a nature and 

length to attract. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


EVERY MAN HIS CHANCE. 
By Matitpa Woops Stone. 

To say that this book is peculiar 
is but a mild expression to use about 
strong flesh and blood characters. It 
is a Western story, told by a Wes- 
terner who realizes that she deals 
with unusual types. All the charac- 
ters enter the scene together and 
likewise withdraw at about the same 
time, but their sad experiences pain 
the reader even while they fascinate. 

R. G. Badger & Co. 


THE SPELL. 
By Wirtram Dana Orcut7t. 

“What God hath joined togethe1 
let not man put asunder” rings loud- 
ly throughout this strong book. 

A student of Old World classics 
takes his wife on their honeymoon 
into Italy, where he follows his lit- 
erary tastes. He becomes interested 
in a school chum of his wife who 
is also of literary inclination. 

Jack’s love for his wife does not 
waver, but she daily becomes less 
necessary to him and Inez of more 
valuable assistance. Rather than in- 
terfere with their congenial interests, 
she decides to withdraw. It is an- 
other case of a man with an affinity 
who in this particular instance is ex- 
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difficulties 









































































































































































































More adventures of 
His Satanic Majesty 



































































































































asperatingly bold and open in her 
admiration. 
Harper & Brothers. 


DREAMING RIVER, 
By Barr MossEs. 

An orphan, in accordance with her 
dying father’s wish, seeks her Min- 
nesota cousin. They live together on 
a prairie, fifteen miles from all other 
life. Having been raised in New 
York and spending the seventeen 
years of her life in scenes of activity, 
Dorothy finds the quiet of the prai- 
ries quite awful, but big-hearted 
Jasper hungers for love and cannot 
but win it. 

No one enters their solitude but 
Doctor MacDougal, and he comes al- 
most too late. Even with the scarcity 
of characters the story at times is 
most exciting. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


CHUMS. 
By: DB. RK. C. 

A collection of stories and narra- 
tives of actual experiences in connec- 
tion with social settlement work ina 
great city. These stories lack con- 
structive value, but are strong in sen- 
timent and are published with the 
purpose of stimulating interest in a 
movement that has done so much for 
the people of the slums. 

Published by Gertrude Ogden Tubby. 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON. 
By Gerorcg R. Sims. 

This book deals with a personally 
conducted tour through the dives and 
seats of iniquity in London with the 
Devil. 

From the West to the East Side 
we enter tents of wickedness where 
the Devil gloats over the horrors and 
sorrows abounding in the homes. He 
peeps into fashionable resorts, where 
there are tippling and whist playing, 
and then into tenement houses and 
finally opium dens, where his work 
has been the means of making so 
much distress and disgrace. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


THE ONE AND I. 

“The One” was a man, and the “I” 
was a woman, who writes the story 
of her life and love-making, in the 
far-off Qu’Appelle Valley in North- 
western Canada, in diary form. 
While this does not enhance its value, 
it does not detract from it enough to 
keep lovers’ lovers from reading 
such an ex parte statement of the 
most. fascinating subject on earth. It 
is naive and feminine, and redolent 
of the outdoor life of the prairie— 
things which will appeal to many 
readers. The course of true love is 
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not hindered by great crises, and is 
characterized rather by analyses of 
feeling than by descriptions of un- 
toward circumstances. The book is 
very attractively printed and decor- 
ated. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


THE HIGH ADVENTURE. 
By Hucu Dg SELIncourt. 
This story is one of the results of 


George Meredith’s “trial marriage” 
theory. It is not light or flippant, 
but nobly serious. The marriage 


problem is a difficult one, and while 
there is much to be said, pro and 
con, the theory of such a book as this 
could only be worked out by people 
of a very high moral and spiritual 
order. It would not do for the 
profanum vulgus, who need the rules 
and regulations which social convic- 
tion has made for the marriage rela- 
tion. The hero and heroine drift into 
a congenial partnership without the 
formality of banns or license, and 
there the story ends—just where it 
might more profitably begin if the 
book were to have any influence. As 
it is; it encourages promiscuous alli- 
ances, carefully choosing its prin- 
cipals, of course, and things begin 
happily. How they would end in real 
life is quite another story, and we 
fear it would be a sad one. 

The John Lane Company. 


THE SUNDIAL. 
By Freo M. Waite. 

The story of two mysterious deaths 
that occur beside an ancient and 
artistic sundial. After much difficulty 
the mystery is solved. A love affair 
of rather unusual character is intro- 


duced. 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 


LYNCH’S DAUGHTER. 
By Leonarp MERRICK. 

A striking picture of a penniless 
artist who undertakes to show an 
immensely wealthy magnate the er- 
ror of his ways. 

“Lynch had been a wage-earner as 
a child; as an emigrant he had been 
tortured by the sight of small chances 
that he was too poor to seize. He 
had rinsed glasses behind a bar; he 
had planned, climbed and fallen; set 
his teeth, sweated and _ climbed 
again; prospected, speculated and by 
the grace of grit he had taken the 
world by the throat and now—the 
world might squeak.” 

His daughter’s pleasure was his 
chief expense, and when she married 
the artist who disapproved of her 
father’s methods, the old man’s 
heart was broken. Luxurious Betty 











loves her father none the less, yet in 
accordance with her husband’s ideas 
she aims to live within his means— 
but how? Not one copper of the 
“blood-money” will Keith touch, 
fearing the taint, but does he truly 
love his wife when her life with him 
is one prolonged term of self-abnega- 
tion? The book is powerful and the 
characters are decidedly unusual. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE DISTRIBUTORS, 
By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 

In several volumes of recent fiction 
the authors have been disposed to 
handle the cases of the immensely 
wealthy who are thoughtless of the 
needy. In one instance the moneyed 
folks are merely done away with by 
a mysterious removing of them. In 
this book a society of “Ghosts” (klep- 
tomaniacs), consisting of about a 
dozen social lights, meet to discuss 
means to aid in the support of char- 
itable institutions. 

Their method is to entertain large- 
ly, and. to rob their guests of jewels 
during the functions. They even re- 
sort to house-breaking. While their 
ideas read well, the actual robberies 
in themselves are weak, since they 
meet with no actual hindrances that 
befall ordinary thieves who live by 
their wits, — Page & Co. 
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SARDONICS. 
By Harris Merton Lyon. 

This is a collection of sixteen short 
stories, all of which possess to a de- 
gree the quality indicated by the title. 
In “The Father,” the first tale, the 
reader is rather glad that the grown 
son refuses to respond to the over- 
tures of his father, who had deserted 
his wife and baby son, even though 
a pity for the lonely, selfishly gay old 
man is also felt. A number of the 
tales are gruesome, but all are very 
well written and carry their interest 
well. 

New York Metropolitan Syndicate. 


JEAN IRENE LISCOMB. 
By Mrs. Mary E. Lams. 

As the sub-title informs us, this is 
“A Story of the Old South.” It 
deals with the Civil War and the 
subsequent journeyings of the Lis- 
comb family and their friends, who, 
like many Southerners, found it 
pleasanter to spend the years imme- 
diately following the war in traveling 
through Europe. The book contains 
much description of well-known 


places, most of which is obselete now 
and only of interest to those who 
have recollections of life abroad at 
that period, 
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GREAT ENGLISH LETTER 

WRITERS. FIRST AND 

SECOND SERIES. 

By W. J. Dawson and ConrincsBy 
W. Dawson. 

The first two volumes of the 
“Readers’ Library,” a work that 
promises to be one of the most im- 
portant and popular works of selec- 
tion issued for a long time. In its 
way it will be almost as comprehen- 
sive as the “Warner Library,” 
though it will have the advantage of 
a more convenient-sized volume and 
a less expensive form. Each book 
will be issued and sold separately, so 
that readers may choose which vol- 
ume they prefer to have in case they 
cannot A do not care to have all. 

Dr. W. J. Dawson’s work as a lit- 
erary critic has been proved by his 
volumes on “The Makers of Modern 
English.” His son, Mr. C. W. Daw- 
son, is an Oxford University man, 
whose work in the field of literature 
has been and is most promising. The 
two present volumes take up the 
great letter writers of the English 
language, giving numerous well- 
chosen selections, together with his- 
torical, biographical and chronologi-; 





cal notes, and an introduction in the 
case of each volume that explains 
and comments upon the selections in- 
cluded. These introductions in them- 
selves form a valuable contribution 
to recent literary criticism. Readers 
of THe Book News MonraHty will 
recall that some portions of these in- 
troductions have appeared in recent 
issues of the magazine. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


AIKEN’S MUSIC COURSE. 
By Watter H. AIKEN. 

A collection of one-part songs de- 
signed principally for school use. The 
student will find it practical in its in- 
structive qualities and satisfactory in 
its selections. 

American Book Company. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
By Dante. DeEFor. 

A finely made edition in two vol- 
umes of this great English classic 
The illustrations are in photogravure 
from designs made by Stothard, and 
the printing and binding are admi- 
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A guide for teaching 
children mythology 


A treatise on debating 
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rable. The text is from the best edi- 
tions available, and is complete. 
Houghton Miffin Company. 


THE TEMPEST. : 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

A splendid large edition, hand- 
somely bound and decorated, and 
luxuriously illustrated in color by 
Paul Woodroffe. Quite the most 
beautiful Tempest in years, and a 
volume for the book-lover who can 
afford “extras” in fine copies. 

James Pott & Cu 


LITERATURE OF THE 
SOUTH 


By CarotingE Mays BreEvarD. 

A brief treatise on the literature 
aud authors of the South by a Flor- 
ida educator who writes with sym- 
pathy and discrimination. 

The Broadway Publishing Company. 


THE SOURCES AND 
ANALOGUES OF “A 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM.” 

By Frank SIDGWICK. 

A small volume of research that 
goes in quest of Shakespeare’s orig- 
inals for A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. A mine of interest for the 
book-lover, and a work done with 
scholarly care and the painstaking of 
a man who believes in thoroughness. 

Duffield & Co. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 
By Henry C. Hucues, 

Although this author has views of 
his own as to how the Constitution 
should have been construed at vari- 
ous important periods in our history, 
he does not express them. He simply 
gives an analysis of the Constitution 
as it was when adopted and as he 
thinks our fathers thought it ought 
always to be. A book to read in con- 

nection with United States history. 
Neale Publishing Company. 


THE ZNEID OF VIRGIL. 
Translated by THEoporE C. WIL- 
LIAMS. 

A new translation of the Latin 
epic, in which a teacher of long ex- 
perience has attempted to make a 
“readable” Aeneid. It is a laudable 
attempt, and may find a good many 
appreciative readers. Virgil has suf- 
fered through his introduction into 
the high schools—save among schol- 
ars, he is not read for pleasure. And 
yet there is pleasurable reading in an 
epic like the Aeneid. We trust this 
book will reach the hands of the 
reader of popular versions of classics. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LE CID. 
By PrerrE CorRNEILLE. Edited by 
JameEs D. Bruner. 

A text-book arrangement of Cor- 
neille’s great poem, suitably anno- 
tated with a vocabulary for younger 
French students. 

American Book Company. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO 
MYTHOLOGY. : 
By Heren A. CLarkKe. 

This is designed as an introductory 
work to the study of comparative 
mythology. Miss Clarke has - taken 
great pains to write in the light of 
the best and latest researches, and 
she has also adapted her material to 
the particular use of young readers. 
It is an excellent handbook, _illus- 
trated with reproductions of great 
paintings. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


OUTLINES OF 
ECONOMICS. 
By Ricuarp T. Ety. 
A revised and enlarged edition of 
a practical work first issued in 1893. 
The Macmillan Company. 


JAPANESE FOLK STORIES 
AND FAIRY TALES. 
By Mary F. Nixon-Rou et. 
Some Japanese folk-tales adapted 
as a school reader. 
American Book Company. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
By James Ba.tpwin. 

The famous classic put in a form 
to be enjoyed and appreciated by 
children. Useful especially for 
teachers. 

American Book Company. 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 
Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, 


R. 

The latest of the “New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare,” books that 
need no word of recommendation, 
but may merely be announced as 
having been published. 

B. Lippincott Company. 


ARGUMENTATION AND 
DEBATING. 

By Witt1am TruFANT Foster. 

This is a practical, well-arranged 
treatise prepared by the professor of 
English and Argumentation in Bow- 
doin College. The preface states 
that, “the aim of this book is to pre- 
sent the essentials of Argumentation 
and Debating as simply as possible, 
following the order in which the diffi- 
culties arise in actual practice. The 
point of view is that of the student 
rather than that of the instructor 
The amount of practical material, 














therefore, in proportion to the amount 
of theoretical material, is larger than 
is usual in manuals on this subject.” 
Beginning with the phrasing of the 
proposition, which is the first step 
tn debate, the author discusses in 
turn, the analysis of proposition; the 
methods of proof; the refutation of 
arguments; the making of the brief, 
and the manner in which a debate 
should be conducted. An appendix 
contains specimens of analvsis, briefs, 
materials, debates, etc. The several 
chapters are characterized by clear- 
ness of exposition and good sense. 
It is held that the end of debating 
should be the establishment of truth, 
and the student is guided through the 
intricacies of the subject with the 
definite object of training him to ex- 
press his own thought with clearness 
and convincing logic, while at the 
same time he is instructed in the 
methods of detecting errors and fal- 
facies in debate. As a manual for 
classes and private study, the volume 
will prove very useful. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA. 
By Jos. V. CoLins. 

A Wisconsin State Normal School 
principal prepares this text-book in 
auch a way that it correlates alge- 
bra with physics, geometry and other 
branches of mathematics. It also meets 
the requirement of the college en- 
trance examination, thus providing 
an excellent help to the student pre- 
paring for college. 

American Book Company. 


ER SOLL DEIN HERR SEIN. 
By Pau. Heyse. 

One of Heyse’s best stories, given 
in a text-book for school reading, 
with all necessary notes, glossary, 
etc. 

American Book Company. 


SELECTIONS FROM SCHIL- 
LER’S BALLADS AND LYRICS. 
By Lewis Apmson RHOADES. 

A well-edited German _ reading- 
book for high schvol students. The 
book is completely equipped with 
notes and vocabulary. 

American Book Company. 


STANDARD ALGEBRA. 
By Witu1am J. MILNE. 

A new algebra, with many fresh 
problems. Prepared by the President 
of New York State Normal College. 

American Book Company. 


HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH. 
By Atvin Davison. 

This is sub-titled, “an elementary 

text-book of essential anatomy, ap- 
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plied physiology, and practical hy- 
giene for schools.” It is designed for 
use in grammar schools and combines 
a certain ethical force with its bio- 
logical fact. 

American Book Company. 


A PUNCTUATION PRIMER. 
By Frances M. Perry. 

A handy guide for use in preparing 
manuscripts or for reference when 
one is assailed by doubt on some 
point concerning correct punctuation. 

American Book Company. 


THE OLD-SPELLING 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by F. J. Furnivati and the 
late W. G. Boswett-Srong. The 
Winter’s Tale; The Merry Wives 
of Windsor; Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

Three more volumes in a new and 
interesting edition of Shakespeare. 
The spelling in this series is that of 
the best quarto and folio texts, by the 
greatest English Shakespearean 
scholar, and well supplied with valu- 
able introductions and notes. The 
student of Shakespeare will find this 
a publication worth studv and pos- 


session. 
Duffield & Ca. 


A FIRST COURSE IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 

By Jeannette Recror Hopcson. 

Book I in a projected work for 
school use. This takes up discover- 
ies, explorers and colonists, and puts 
things clearly, correctly and concise- 
ly. The illustrations are especially 
well chosen. 

American Book Company. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

By Grorce A. Hoaptey. 
Prepared for the use of those who 
are about to take college entrance ex- 


aminations. It is a concise, well-ar- 
ranged, thoroughly comprehensive 
text-book. 


American Book Company. 


ESPERANTO AT A GLANCE. 
By Epmonp Privat. 

This includes a history of Esper- 
anto, a concise, easily mastered gram- 
mar and a vocabulary. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


THE ENGLISH ESPERANTO 
DICTIONARY. 
By JosEPpH RHopEs. 

This includes a vocabulary of per- 
sonal names and lists of international 
roots. Anyone interested in the in- 
ternational language will be glad to 
see this volume in print. 

F. H. Revell Company. 








New books of verse 
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PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 
By Caries F. Apams. 

A text-book of elementary physics 
for use in secondary schools. It is 
clearly and concisely arranged, and 
explained in a manner to appeal to 
the younger student. 

American Book Company. 


CUENTOS MODERNOS. 
By Atsert BUSHNELL JOHNSON. 
Nineteen short stories in Spanish, 
written by fifteen leading Spanish 
authors, are here given in a text- 
book designed for the use of students. 
There are numerous notes, and an 
introduction by the Professor of 
Languages in Brown University. 
American Book Company. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
By Henry Wittr1am ELson. 

A new five-volume edition of Dr. 
Elson’s History of the United States, 
profusely illustrated and designed 
for practical use. It is a question, 
however, whether much has been 
gained by issuing this work in this 
form. For library purposes it will 
prove satisfactory. For personal use, 
it may not answer ordinary purposes 
so well. But so far as its merit as 
a historical work is concerned, it is 
deserving of the best possible form 
that can be given it. 

The Macmillan Company. 


BIOLOGY AND ITS MAKERS. 
By Wiitram A. Locy. 
There is no doubt that the study 
of biology has done almost as much 
for man as any other branch of sci- 
ence. In many respects it has done 
more, and it seems likely that in bi- 
ology the greatest discoveries of the 
future are to be made. To under- 
stand what has been learned in biol- 
ogy is to cover a much wider part 
of the history of the universe than 

most persons imagine. 
The author has written an inter- 
esting treatise in simple language 


which all may understand, in which 
he tells not only of the developments 
of this branch of research from the 
earliest times to the present, but he 
illuminates it with sketches of the 
men who have been prominent in 
the work. The latter keep the book 
from being tedious to those who do 
not want too much science at a time. 
It is an informing book, and those 
who want to learn of the develop- 
ments of biology will find this a com- 
pact work, which includes the very 
latest results, theories and conclu- 


sions. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


AN ALGEBRA FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By E. R. Hepricx. 

A new text on elementary algebra 
that will probably be found valuable 
for use in the secondary schools, in 
those cases where algebra is taught 
in secondary grades. The author is 
Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

American Book Company. 


PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY. 
By Exmer A. LyMan. 

A practical text-book by the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Michi- 
gan State Normal School at Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 

American Book Company. 


THE ELEANOR SMITH MUSIC 
COURSE. 
By ELEANor SMITH. 

A practical work in four volumes, 
text-book size, useful for schools. 
The selections have been carefully 
chosen, with a view to cultivating the 
taste of children for beautiful music 
as well as to instructing them in the 
more technical details of the art of 
singing. Teachers will find these 
books very helpful, because they will 
engage the interest of the pupil and 
detract from the idea that singing is 
merely a lesson when it enters into 
school work and hours. 

American Book Company 





POETRY AND DRAMA 





SMALL BOOKS OF RHYME. 
By Different Authors. 

Lately received are several small 
books—The Minstrel with the Self- 
same Song, by Charles A. Fisher, 
published by Frank Fisher; Mem- 
ories of Cuba, by Janan Ewyn, and 
Israel Bruna, an Historical Tragedy 
in Five Acts, by Gotthard Deutsch; 
the last two from Richard G. Bad- 
ger. From the Niles Publishing 


Company comes Mugen, a book of 
verse by Fanny Runnells Poole; and 
from the Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany there is Poems, by Elizabeth 
Héléne Freston. De Namin’ ob de 
Twins and Other Sketches from the 
Cotton Land is both prose and verse 
by Mary Fairfax Childs, and is 
rather entertaining and well illus- 
trated. B. W. Dodge and Company 
are the publishers. 





The New Books of the Month 


ANTONY AND HERO. 

A book of verses by a new author 
who shows some inspiration but a 
not too sure grasp on the techniques 


of poetry. oa 
. Simon. 


THE WAY OF PERFECT 
LOVE. 

By Georciana Gopparp KInc. 

A drama of allegorical import, 
written in delicate rhythms and 
adorned with melodious songs. The 
author has not read the fairy poetry 
of Shakespeare and Drayton in vain. 
Such charming verse is most accept- 
able. 

The Macmillan Company. 


HALF A DOZEN LITTLE 
BOOKS OF VERSE. 

From Richard G. Badger we have 
A Passing Voice, gracefully written 
verses by an unknown author; the 
famous Rimas of Gustavo A. Bec- 
quer, the Spanish lyric poet, trans- 
lated by Jules Renard, who has used 
English rhymes instead of the Span- 
ish assonant rhyme; and a little vol- 
ume called Quivera, by Harrison 
Coward, which would be much better 
minus its marginal illustrations. 

The Grafton Press sends Jephtha 
Sacrificing and Dinah, two dramatic 
poems by Edwin Thomas Whiffen, 
and Arthur Dougherty Rees has writ- 
ten William Tell, a drama of the 
origin of Swiss democracy, which the 
J. B. Lippincott Company brings out. 
All of these volumes are prettily 
bound. 

The last of the handful, The Way 
of Perfect Love, by Georgiana God- 
dard King, deserves a paragraph to 
itself. Allegorical its writer declares 
it, yet it has far more than the charm 
usually associated with allegory. 
There is much true poetry in it, both 
of phrase and feeling, and many 
snatches of lovely song. It is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


THE LILIES. 
By Henry Percivat SPENCER. 
Thirty-one pages of reflections on 
the lilies, in quatrains, not a bad idea, 
for the one theme gives unity and 
strength. There are vague echoes 
here of “In Memoriam,” and some 
excellent single stanzas. 
The Gorham Press. 


THE SOUL OF THE SINGER. 
By H. Granam Dv Bors. 

A versifier of some sentiment and 
lyric feeling, who loves “softly sing- 
ing streams and tranquil smiling 
skies.” He is good at landscape por- 
trayal, and his creed may be stated in 
his two lines, 


“And out of the gloom of voiceless 


things 
A lily blooms and a wild bird sings.” 
The Gorham Press. 


BIRCH STREAM AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
By Anna B. AVERILL. 


“T think of thee, my hermit stream, 
Low singing in thy summer-dream, 
Thine idle, sweet, old tranquil song.” 


Thus does the author muse on her 
favorite brook; and her three hun- 
dred pages are largely given to rev- 
eries and lyrics of nature, written 
from genuine devotion to the wild 
New England woods and fields. 

Dover, Maine: The Cricket Club. 


LOOMS OF LIFE. 
By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 

The poetry of this young Califor- 
nia author is marked by large imag- 
ination and sweeping rhythms; he is 
a poet of serious thoughtfulness. 
Poems to Ernst Haeckel, to William 
Butler Yeats, in memory of Shelley 
and of Keats, and on various places 
of romantic and literary association, 
prove Mr. Scheffauer’s wide sym- 
pathies. He loves, too, both past and 
present. 


“Fair was the Past—how fair! and 
yet it seems 
Fair, too, this age of iron could be 
drawn, 
For it hath mighty glories and 
great dreams 
And powers, and a light that is as 
dawn 
To futures golden.” 


Neale Publishing Company. 


THE DEATH OF GRACCHUS, 
A TRAGEDY. 
By Epwin Sauter. 

This privately printed play (“not 
for sale”), better in its blank verse 
than in its couplets, is interesting as 
an essay toward picturing a historic 
episode. The reader easily perceives 
Mr. Sauter’s acquaintance with 
Shakespeare’s Roman dramas. 

The book closes, curiously, with a 
“Tribute to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in rather pompous 
vein: 


“Hail, Areopagus! August Tribunal, 
hail!” 


& 
FROM THE FOOT-HILLS OF 
SONG. 
By CuHartotrg M. Packarp. 

_ A slender book, wherein the verses 
in anapaestic form are perhaps the 
best, as in the piece about a withered 
rose on a girl’s grave, where 





A book for country 
home makers 


The Book News Monthly 


“Dorothy, 17,’ breathing, 

beautiful, still. 

Wrapped in the country peace, brood- 
ed by storm and shine.” 


The Gorham Press. 


GOLDEN ROD AND LILIES. 
By R. W. Giperr. 

Here is a more virile quality of 
song than is usual among the poet- 
lings of Mr. Badger’s tender tutelage. 
This writer is plainly a devotee of 
Whitman, and also a hearty lover 
of the sturdy elder English authors. 
He asks, very aptly, 


seems 


“Where shall we find such stinging 
satirists, 


Such fresh sweet music from what 
dewy meads, 
Such grave and tender-hearted hu- 
manists, 
Among our sleek and cultured mod- 
ern breeds?” 


The Gorham Press. 


POEMS. 

By CHARLES SpRAGUE SMITH. 

The author of Barbizon Days here 
gathers his occasional and other 
rimes—college verses in praise of Am- 
herst, songs and meditations of the 
happy Wanderjahre, and several pa- 
triotic poems. 

A. Wessels Company. 





NATURE AND OUTDOOR BOOKS 





FLORIDA ENCHANTMENTS. 
By A. W. anno Juxian A. Dimocx. 
A large and elaborate book devoted 
to a study of the natural beauties of 
Florida. It contains a valuable col- 
lection of photographs, and will ap- 
peal to the prospective traveler. It 
is full of interesting and useful infor- 
mation, the subject being covered in 

a thorough and businesslike way. 
Outing Publishing Company. 


TRAINING THE BIRD DOG. 
By C. B. Wurrrorp. 

Some excellent facts on the train- 
ing of the bird dog, considered the 
most complete study of the subject 
yet published. Mr. Whitford is an 
authority on the hunting dog, hence 
his ability to prepare this volume. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


WILDERNESS HOMES. 
By Otiver Kemp. 

Now that summer is coming, 
we are beginning to plan for it. 
Lately the call of the woods has 
come to many of the city. We 
may have camped for several weeks 
or even months, or only have hopes 
of camping some day. Most of us 
have read magazine articles and 
books on life in the out-of-doors, and 
many of us long for that day when 
we may have our own summer home. 

For those of us who have made 
definite plans for building a cabin, or 
those of us who are getting ready to 
plan, Wilderness Homes has_ been 
written. It will give many practical 


suggestions for planning and_build- 
ing simple log cabin homes or lodges. 
The book is intended primarily for 
him who wishes to build with his 
own hands. It gives also helpful sug- 
gestions for finishing and furnishing 
the interior. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


THE LAY OF THE LAND. 
By Datias Lore SHarp. 
Certain manifestations and mani- 
festers of the “Nature Movement” 
may have come in occasionally for 
ridicule, and occasionally they have 
deserved it. But the facts remain 
that the widespread turning to nature 
is a very sincere and hopeful thing, 
and that the books written from a 
genuine love of fields and forests and 
their myriad small lives are enjoy 
able, not to say warmly welcomed. 
Mr. Sharp has just published one of 
them, which has a good deal of the 
philosophy of real living between its 
lines, besides recording a 
many pleasant impressions. 
chapter headed “A Cure for Winter” 
is quite as much a cure for the blues. 
Houghton Miflin Company. 


THE BOOK OF FISH AND 
FISHING. 
By Louis RHEAD. 

A guide for the angler, concise and 
comprehensive. Fish of both salt and 
fresh water are treated of, and the 
fisher will find this a most excellent 
pocket book. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





RELIGION AND MISSIONS 


OVERWEIGHTS OF JOY. 
By Amy WI son-CARMICHAEL. 
Here is a book on missionary life 
and work in India quite different 


from the usual type of missionary 
literature. The previous volume by 
the same author, Things as They 
Are, carried discouragement to some 





The New Books of the Month 


readers who “did not catch the 
under-song that sang through the 
bitter battle.” And this book is meant 
to correct any such misinterpretation 
without, however, sacrificing any ac- 
curacy or by rose-coloring the real 
facts. It does not conceal the truth 
that the fight is up-hill, and that “the 
upper ranks of Hindu society show a 
practically unbroken front.” The 
citadels of Hinduism and Moham- 
medanism frown haughtily on the 
desultory attacks of the missionary. 
The supreme obstruction to a better 
progress is caste. An almost un- 
broken wall of separation, it remains, 
despite all encounters. But the book 
is meant to show, in spite of all these 
depressing interferences, that there 
are “overweights of joy” for the 
worker and the Church. It is written 
in a somewhat indirect, allusive, 
poetic mode, which gives a sense of 
desultoriness or broken continuity. 
Doubtless there are persons to whom 
this sublimated style will appeal as 
a peculiar charm, while others will 
wonder why they do not quite get 
from such a story the vivid, tangible 
things they look for in a book ema- 
nating from so high a source. The 
preface is by the Rev. T. Walker, of 
South India, and the pictures, both of 
the natives and the magnificent moun- 
tain scenery, are interesting. 


F. H. Revell Company 


MISSIONARY ACHIEVEMENT. 
By W. T. WHiIttey. 

Notwithstanding the steady output 
of partial missionary literature, there 
has been room for 4 concise historical 
survey of the whole subject from 
pre-Christian beginnings to the pres- 
ent time. Not that the historical and 
philosophical aspects of the missionary 
function, principle, and practice have 
not been copiously and _learnedly 
treated, but a small manual, compre- 
hensive and particular, was a desider- 
atum for class use and limited study. 
The present volume grew out of the 
Gay Lectures before the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville and focuses itself on “mis- 
sionary achievement in five conti- 
nents.” The style is somewhat hard 
and severe, but the compensation is in 
the compact presentation of facts and 
ultimately the practical deductions to 


be drawn from them. Failures as 
well as successes are taken into ac- 
count. The chronological table is 
valuable, as is also the extended 
bibliography. We miss some names 
of authors, and among missionaries, 
Augustine (or Austin), is not to be 
found in the text on the Christianiz- 
ing of England, although given in the 
table. F. H. Revell Company 


THE WIDER LIFE. 
By J. R. MIcter. 

Dr. Miller is always right up to 
the times. He never preaches about 
things dead and gone, for his nature 
is to encourage for future work, to 
inspire ambitions for future accom- 
plishments. He believes in people 
being alive to their own possibilities 
and he wants every man and woman 
to realize the best that is in himself 
or herself. In this volume of col- 
lected sermons and addresses he sug- 
gests ways to broaden life, to extend 
influences, to multiply results. It is 
a stimulating gospel and Dr. Miller 
has a sweet way all his own of ex- 


pounding it. 
T. Y. Crewell & Co. 


HURLBUT’S TEACHER- 
TRAINING LESSONS. 
By Jesse Lyman Hurwevt. 

A useful suggestion for Sunday 
School teachers, giving blackboard 
outlines and illustrations. The ear- 
nest teacher may be very glad to 
have this help in preparing his or her 


lessons. 
Eaton & Mains. 


THE TRUE GOD. 
By Frank BALLarp. 

An English clergyman’s view of 
the complete reconciliation of reveal- 
ed religion and the most advanced 
science. In denying Haeckel’s doc- 
trine of Monism, the author neverthe- 
less accepts the results of modern 
biological research. He considers 
theism not only demonstrable, but ab- 
solutely essential; otherwise there 
would be no conscious ego. The 
book is reverent and eschews po- 
lemics. It is designed especially for 
those who find difficulties in recon- 
ciling the phenomena of to-day with 
the God of revelation. 

Eaton & Mains. 


MUSIC BOOKS 








THE ART OF SINGING. 
By Sir CHarLEs SANTLEY. 
This is a reprint of some magazine 
articles and, so far from being a text- 
book, is simply an introduction to the 
art. As such it is historically illu- 


minating and to a degree instructive. 
It is brief and to the point. It is 
encouraging to those who want to 
sing for mere pleasure. To the bud- 
ding artist it may fall like a wet 
blanket. Many are called of them- 


Another of 
Dr. Miller's 
stimulating little 
books 


What missions are 
accomplishing 





Frederic Harrison 
has more essays 


Miss Repplier has a 
new book of essays 


The Book News Monthly 


selves to sing, but few are chosen 
by impresarios. 
The Macmillan Company. 


THE STANDARD CONCERT 
GUIDE. 
By Georce P. Upron. 

Mr. George P. Upton is so well 
known as a writer on musical sub- 
jects, not only for the cognoscenti, 
but for the ordinary person, that it 
seems hardly worth while to com- 
ment on his latest handbook, “The 


Standard Concert Guide,” further 
than to say that it is all which its 
titleimplies. There will be found in al- 
phabetical order almost every com- 
poser who is heard at an instrument- 
al or vocal concert in these days, with 
comment or their work in general and 
many important compositions in par- 
ticular. The book is a supplement 
to the author’s former works, but is 
in a sense a compendium of them all. 
But why, or on what ground, does he 
totally omit Grieg? 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 





ESSAYS 





REALITIES AND IDEALS. 
By Freperic Harrison. 


This volume makes the fourth in 
Mr. Harrison’s series of collected 
essays. The subjects dealt with are 
social, political, literary and artistic, 
and the various papers have appeared 
from time to time in the last forty 
years. In the first essav, “England 
and France,” the writer sets forth his 
belief in a “systematic co-operation 
between our two nations as the key 
of peace and progress in Europe.” 
Many readers will be interested in the 
papers discussing the sphere of 
woman and the suffrage question. 
The author is at one with those 
thinkers who hold that the true place 
of woman is in the home, as a sweet 
and ennobling influence upon men. 
These essays are particularly vigor- 
ous and worth careful perusal. It may 
also be noted that Mr. Harrison 
speaks plainly and to the point on 
the question of present-day education. 
He protests with convincing logic 
against the system which confounds 
education with the ability to pass cer- 
tain examinations which are no real 
tests of one’s knowledge. Other 
papers deal with men and_ books, 
drama and art. As a whole, the vol- 
ume bears all the marks of the 


author’s close thinking and virile 
style. 
The Macmillan Company. 


A HAPPY HALF CENTURY. 
By Acnes REPPLIER. 

A delicately trenchant pen, much 
finish and flexibility in its handling, 
and a humor so kéen as almost to re- 
quire another name, are Repplier 
characteristics. She is pre-eminently 
the essayist of bookmen, and never 
more so than in the present volume, 
much of which would be lost upon a 
reader unable to recognize its allu- 
sions and quotations. It is a very 
intimate acquaintance that she has 
with the queer, stilted ways of the 
literary lights of that half-century be- 
tween 1775 and 1825—lights so pa- 
thetically and entirely unconscious of 
presenting a droll spectacle for future 
smiles, “Their pretensions were 
feeble,” as she tells us, “yet they and 
their work were woven into the tis- 
sue of things, into the warp and woof 
of social conditions, into the literary 
history of England.” More than the 
idle hour modestly hinted at will be 
given to the Happy Half Century, 
for like all books with style, it be- 
longs on the shelf of stand-bys. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 





JUVENILES 





FROM KEEL TO KITE. 
By Isaset Hornrisroox. 
What boy is there who does not 
love a boat? And when one boy not 
only loves a boat, but has to fight for 
his chance to become a naval archi- 
tect and succeeds, other boys will like 
to read about him. There are half 
a dozen illustrations to help out the 
story. Many boys will delight in this 
story. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 








THE BUMBLETOES. 
By MiLticent aND GirHA Sowersy. 
A cunning little jingle for tiny 
tots. The Bumbletoes leave their 
home to see the wide world, and the 
fairies capture them and set them to 
work until a good donkey rescues 
them, and off they scamper to the 
best place on earth—home. The col- 
ored pictures as well as the verses 
will charm the wee bairns. 


Duffield & Co. 





The New Books of the Month 


MARION. 
By Fiorencg Taytor HASELDEAN. 


Rather an interesting little story of 
the Sunday School library type, with 
the flavor of the last generation. 
There is the frequently used plot of 
the child, stolen from her dying 
mother, who eventually finds her 
wealthy grandfather and of course 
becomes his heiress. The heroine is 
undoubtedly a child of a former gen- 
eration, although the scenes of the 
story are laid in presumably modern 
times, 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


THE HERO OF PIGEON CAMP. 
By MartHa JAMES. 

Another new volume in the “Pig- 
eon Camp” series. It tells the story 
of a camp of four boys, on the shores 
of a lake, in the summer-time. One 
of the boys has been a waif, but he 
works hard to improve himself, and 
in the end “makes good,” and wins 
the respect and love of his compan- 
ions. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 


THE TOWER ANGEL. 
By Mary B. IRELAND. 

This little story is translated from 
the German of Tony Schumacher and 
illustrated by Henry L. Miller. It 
has a slightly foreign flavor natu- 
rally, which is pleasant, and on the 
whole is a charming and wholesome 
little beok to give a small girl. 

The Saalfield Publishing Company. 


ADVENTURES WITH 
FOUR-FOOTED FOLK. 

Compiled by Bette M. Brain. 

This book of animal stories is com- 
piled, so says the “Foreword,” “to 
interest boys” and “to strengthen the 
faith of Christians young and old.” 
The stories are written chiefly by 
missionaries, telling of their wonder- 
ful escapes from wild animals and 
serpents, or of their protection by 
faithful domestic animals. A number 
of the extracts are from well-known 
books, such as Egerton Young’s My 
Dogs of the Northland, and the scenes 
range from Africa and India to the 
“great Northwest.” 

F. H. Revell Company. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 








THE WAR-TIME JOURNAL 
OF A GEORGIA GIRL. 

The war-time journal of a Georgia 
girl has no place for the general 


reader. It served its purpose when 
it amused a girl of a period when 
fierce and bloody storms filled 
Southern homes, Raking up the ashes 
of a sorrowful past, as a rule, serves 
no good purpose. Let the oil in the 
lamp of misery and despair and hate 
burn low. 

The refurbishing of old laces and 
gowns for the gala days under the 
war cloud is pathetic. But the dances, 
the picnics and gay life, when the 
storm had passed, leaving homeless 
friends, maimed soldiers wandering 
hungry and half-clad at the door— 
seems a bit heartless, is tragic, 
and to it the sympathetic heart re- 
sponds feebly. Here the old Dutch 
proverb is well to remember, for 
surely—“a candle lights others and 
consumes itself.” 

D. Appleton & Co. 


WATERLOO. 
By Tuomas E. Watson. 
After writing a volume on Napo- 
leon the author was so enthused over 
his subject that this book seemed but 
a natural consequence. Furthermore, 
he had so much material that to util- 


ize it in further describing “The 
Man” was his delight. 

It deals with “the mighty Emperor 
with an over-drawn account on the 
bank of Nature; talkative, when he 
had once been reticent; despondent, 
where he had been serenely confi- 
dent.” Now he is in the sear and 
yellow leaf of life. 

Besides describing the wonderful 
kings of battle in their various moods, 
he draws a vivid outline of their po- 
sitions on the battle-field, and the 
reader seems to feel the action of the 
shifting points of vantage. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE- 
SCORE YEARS AND TEN. 
By the Rev. Ricnarp McILWANE. 
An interesting autobiography of a 
well-known Virginia clergyman who 
served during the war in the Confed- 
eracy and who to this day believes in 
slavery and_ evidently believes the 
Confederacy would have been the 
greatest of States. Later he was 
president of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, which is under the care of the 
Presbyterian Church South. The 
author unconsciously gives us a fine 
view of the old-fashioned thinker— 
the man who loved and believed and 
did good, but who did not progress 
Neale Publishing Company. 
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time 


More about Napoleon 





The history of the 
kiss 


How to make a good 
salesman 


The story of the 
wireless 


The Book News Monthly 





THE SPEAKER. 
Edited by Pau, Martin PEARSON. 
Selections for readers, covering a 
wide range of subjects. The partic- 
ular authors represented include 
Holmes, Tennyson, Poe, Huxley, 
John B. Tabb, Whitman, Lowell, 
Markham, Gilder and others. 
Pearson Brothers. 


THAT GAY PRODIGAL. 
3y the Author of Some Letters of 
Alfred Henry. 

A collection of interesting informa- 
tion about kisses; their place in ro- 
mance and in history, and the things 
sublime and ridiculous to which they 
have given inspiration. 

Informant Publishing Company. 


SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP, 
By Cart Horton PIeErce. 

In these progressive days some of 
the so-called department stores make 
a specialty of teaching salesmanship. 
For this reason the literature on the 
subject is growing, and we have a 
number of expert writers on the sub- 
ject. The author of the present book 
is an instructor and lecturer on 
“Salesmen-Making” in the Education- 
al Department of the Twenty-third 
Street Branch of the Y. M. C. A,, in 
New York City. His little manual 
is the result of experience as well as 
the embodiment of some excellent 
theory and ideas. The day will come 
when the salesman will need training 
just as much as the bookkeeper needs 
it now, and, in the meanwhile, a book 
like this will help many people. 

Holden & Motley. 

ror Water St.. N. Y. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SALESMANSHIP, 
DEPORTMENT AND 
SYSTEM. 

By Witiram AMELiIus Corsi0oNn. 

A text-book for department store 
training, written by a man who has 
had practical experience in training 
salespeople for service in one of the 
largest stores of the world as well as 
in numerous other houses. It is a 
concise statement of methods that 
have been proved to be practical. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED 
CROSS TEXT-BOOK ON 
FIRST AID AND RELIEF. 
By Mayor CHarLes Lyncu. 
The official manual of instruction 
for the members of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross Societies. It is well 
supplied with helpful photographs, 
and the author is an officer in the 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Medical Corps of the United States 
Army. ; i 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S 
MARTYRDOM. 
By Paut Carus. 

Dr. Paul Carus is a_ versatile 
scholar whose attitude toward ortho- 
doxy has never won the orthodox 
and whose “religion” is always a puz- 
zle to the religious. Now, in the 
form of a satire, he thrashes Spen- 
cerian philosophy as badly as he has 
seemed to taunt orthodoxy and in so 
doing he makes good points and will 
win smiles out of old frowns. Under- 
neath the story is the demonstration 
that morality does not rest on the 
acquisition of happiness and that the 
doctrine of the unknowable is a 
blight and a _ pull-back. There is 
good sense in the satire and sense 
worth propagating even if the story 
is not a work of literary art and even 
if the pictures are execrable. 

Open Court Publishing Company. 


RIGHTHANDEDNESS AND 
LEFTHANDEDNESS. 
By Grorce M. Gou p. 

A manual by a physician on the 
subject of the use of the hands. It 
takes up the “Origin of Righthanded- 
ness,” the “Rule of the Road,” vari- 
ous types of handwriting, the “Path- 
ologic Results of Righteyedness and 
Lefteyedness” and kindred subjects. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE MOTHER’S YEAR BOOK. 
By Marion F, WaASHBURNE. 
Hints and helps for the mother of 
a child under one year. 
The Macmillan Company. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEK. 
By Marion HaArLanp. 

A book of information for house- 
keepers, covering all subjects except 
cooking. It is divided according to 
days, with the proceedings for each 
day set forth. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 

AND TELEPHONY. 

By Water W. MAssi£E AND CHARLES 
R. UnpeErHILL. 

A popular explanation of phenom- 
ena now exciting widespread inter- 
est. Nikola Tesla contributes a spe- 
cial article, and the authors have 
aimed to elucidate the whole subject 
for the benefit of the average reader 
who would not understand a techni- 
cal manual 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 
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All every 


The idiot who praises, with enthusi- 
astic tone, 
centuries but this, and 
country but his own; 
1 don’t think he’d be missed—I’m 
sure he’d not be missed, 
O Sir W. S. Gilbert wrote 
ss in his Bab Ballads, and 
“The Bellman,” of Chi- 
cago, quotes the lines in a dis- 
cussion on present-day “grum- 
blers.” This is a growing class, 
and each year makes it more dif- 
ficult to satisfy the demands and 
to listen patiently to the denun- 
ciations of those who have made 
pessimism a cult. Particularly in 
matters pertaining to literature is 
there this tendency to depreciate 
everything contemporary; 
whether justly or unjustly, there 
are large numbers who cannot 
see how any literary good can 
come out of America. So that 
it is of especial importance to 
note the promise that our literary 
future holds in this year of cen- 
tenaries, recalling as it does the 
lives and careers of those masters 
who first saw the light in rt809— 
that long line of poets and 
novelists and musicians and 
statesmen—the men who later 
made the nineteenth century a 
period of glory and of greatness. 
Why should not 1909 mark the 
beginning of another golden era? 
The eighteenth century was un- 
doubtedly a time of artificiality, 
of fine manners, magnificent cos- 
tuming, finicky verse and light 
play. The pendulum swung back 
—and the Victorian Age knew a 
fresh inspiration. We have just 
passed through a period of finan- 


f 


George W. Cable 


The Creole Quarter in 
New Orleans 


cial depression, the outcome of a 
system of living and a method 
of conducting business that have 
between them made for nothing 
great in art or literature. We 
have been dealing with externals 
—the whole trend of the last 
twenty-five or thirty years has 
been in the direction of money- 
getting rather than of art-pro- 
ducing. But just as fashion au- 
thorities are predicting a return 
to Greek simplicity in the matter 
of dress and of the coiffure, so 
some literary authorities are look- 
ing forward to a different spirit 
in the books that are to be. The 
day of the best-seller is past; 
the day of the unwholesome 
novel is passing; on all sides 
there is a growing discrimination 
in the choice of reading matter, 
and louder and louder comes the 
call for pure, uplifting and in- 
spiring stories. Who can tell 
what foundations for mighty 
work are being laid right now in 
the midst of us, who can tell 
what Poes, what Tennysons, 
what Mendelssohns, what Cho- 
pins are being born among us? 
But those of us who are opti- 
mists, who like to look forward 
to the good that may be rather 
than back to the evil that has 
been, are filled with the hope that 
the promises now evident in 
American literature will in a 
time not so far away be fulfilled! 


Our April Number 


This is an Easter number, and 
a new cover will give the Easter 


touch. Also, April 23 marks the 
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anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth, so our color insert will be 
from an “Tdeal Head of Shake- 
speare,” now in the collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

The special author for April 
is George W. Cable, and Mr. 
Cable has himself contributed a 
most delightful sketch, entitled 
“New Orleans Revisited,” with 
some interesting photographs of 
the Creole quarter which Mr. 
Cable has made so famous in his 
novels. Miss Viola Roseboro 
has prepared an interesting study 
of Mr. Cable’s personality and 
work, and there are some enter- 
taining pictures. 

The illustrations will be a par- 
ticular feature of this issue. 
“Alloway To-day; a Triumph 
in Landscape Gardening,” will 
contain a large variety of 
attractive photographs, while 
a representative collection of 
reproductions from _ paintings 
will tell the story of the Annual 
Exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

April will be a spring an- 
nouncement number, and a very 
complete acount of what may be 
expected in the line of new pub- 
lications will be given. There 
will also be important reviews on 
new dramas and poetry. 


The Educational 


A great many requests are 
coming in asking for a continu- 
ance of the lessons in English 
literature. But we should like 


still more opinions on the sub- ™ 


ject. 


Burns and “ Highland 


A Colin C. Cooper 
Painting 
From the Pennsylvania 
Academy Exhibition 


ad 


i New Sargent Portrait 
From the Academy 
Exhibition 


The Book News Monthly 


New Headings 


The competition for new de- 
partment headings resulted in 
our accepting drawings from two 
artists, Miss Julia Greene and 
G. G. Noel. We shall use the 
new drawings for the first time 
in the April number. 


* * * 


The following letter contains a 
suggestion. We should be glad 
to have your opinion: 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 8th, 1900. 
1722 N. Gratz Street. 
Editor Book News Monraty, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Madam: 


For several years I have been read- 
ing your magazine. In that time I 
have seen no particular references to 
our greatest literary genius, Shakes- 
peare, or his contemporaries. 

There is much to please the stu- 
dent in your paper, but I believe that 
it would make a much wider appeal, 
if you were to run a monthly section, 
covering that period of our greatest 
literary fecundity, the Elizabethan era 
in general, and Shakespeare, the 
greatest exponent of that era, in par- 
ticular, 

It is a corollary from the very 
nature of your paper that everyone 
who reads it is of a literary turn of 
mind, and my experience is that such 
people are more interested in Shakes- 
peare and his contemporaries than in 
any other person or period, or indeed 
in all other periods of our literature 
combined. 

This being a fact, I believe that not 
only would your present subscribers 
appreciate a monthly section devoted 
to Elizabethan literature, but that it 
would do more than any other one 
thing to increase the circulation of 
your magazine. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. R. Harris. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright 2 sao Editor Tue Boox News 


MonrTHu iy, Philadelphia. 


Address other communications to THE 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Book News MonrTHuLy. 
Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 





The Book News Monthly 


This late February List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Acropolis of Athens, The. By Martin L. 
D’Ooge. $4.00, postpaid. 

Anthology of the Epigrams and Sayings of 
Abraham Lincoln, collected from his Writings 
and Speeches. Edited by Frances D. Tandy. 
57 cents, postpaid. 

Artificial Waterways and Commercial Develop- 


ment. By A. Barton Hepburn. $1.00, post- 
paid. 
Artificial and Natural Flight. 


By Sir Hiram S. 
Maxim. $1.75, postpaid. 
Auction Bridge. By R. F. Foster. $1.00. 
Autobiography of Abraham Lincoln, The. 38 
cents, postpaid. 


Black Cross, The. By Olive M. Briggs. 
postpaid. 

Burne-Jones. By J. E. Phythian. 
paid. 

By the Shores of Arcady. By Isabel Graham 
Eaton. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Cambridge Modern History, The. Vol. XI. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothers, 
Stanley Leathes. $4.00, postpaid. 

Climber, The. By E. F. Benson. 


$1.08, 


$1.00, post- 


$1.40, post- 
pai 

Comrades. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Corrector of Destinies, The. 
son Post. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Frank Rutter. $1.00, 


postpaid. 


By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
By Melville Davis- 


: Dreams of Greece. By Charles Wharton 
tork. 75 cents, postpaid. 
By Clara E. Laughlin. 


Death of Lincoln, The. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Devil in London, The. By George R. Sims. 75 
cents, postpaid. 
Bible. 


‘Dictionary of the Edited by James 
Hastings. $5.00; carriage extra. 
Dreaming River. By Barr Moses. 


postpaid. 


75 cents, 


Phillips 
$1.08, 


Essentials of Medicine. By Charles 
merson. $2.00, postpaid. 

Eternal Boy, The. By Owen Johnson. 
postpaid. 

Explorer, The. By William Somerset Maug- 
ham. $1.08, postpaid. 


Faith Healer, The. By William Vaughn Moody. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Foo! of Quality, The. By Henry Brooke. 
volumes. $1.00, postpaid. 

Friedrich Nietzsche. By M. A. Migge. 
postpaid. 


Good Health and How We Won It. 
Sinclair and Michael Williams. 
paid. 


Two 


$3.00, 


By Upton 
$1.20, post- 


Gorgeous Isle, The. 
cents, postpaid. 


Helps for Young Mothers. 
Miller. 50 cents, postpaid. 

History of Contemporary Civilization. By 
Charles Seignobos. $1.25, postpaid. 


Kiss of Helen, The. By Charles Marriott. $1.08, 
postpaid, 


Life of Abraham Lincoln, The. By Charles W. 
Moores. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel. Told by L. 
E. Chittenden. 50 cents, postpaid, 

Lincoln’s Birthday. Edited by Robert Haven 
Schauffler. $1.00, postpaid. 

Lincoln’s Use of the Bible. 
Jackson. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Little Life of Lincoln, The. 
ple. 10 cents, postpaid. 

Lorimer of the Northwest. 
loss. $1.08, postpaid. 


W. Somerset Maugham. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Masquerading of Margaret, The. By Cora 
Gottschalk Welty. $1.08, postpaid. 

Maurice Guest. By Henry Handel Richardson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Mrs, John Vernon. By Julia de Wolf Addison. 

$1.08, postpaid. 

One Immortality. By H. Fielding Hall. 
postpaid. 
Open House. By Juliet Wilbor 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Pest, The. By W. Teignmouth Shore. $1.08, 

postpaid. 
oe + - Progress. By G. Colmore. $1.08, 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 


poiee a Life, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Real Japan, The. By Sir Henry Norman. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Red Mouse, The. By William Hamilton Os- 
borne. $1.08, postpaid. 

Romances of the French Revolution. By Fred- 
eric Lees. Two volumes. $6.00, postpaid. 


Some New Literary Valuations. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. $1.50, postpaid. 

Stonewall Jackson. By Henry Alexander 
White. $1.25, postpaid. 


Unmasked at Last. By Headon Hill. 
postpaid. 
Whitaker’s Almanack. By Joseph Whitaker. 


1.00. 
Works of James Buchanan, The. By John Bas- 

sett Moore. Volume 6. $5.00, postpaid. 
World and His Wife, The. By Charles Fred- 
eric Nirdlinger. $1.00, postpaid. 


By Gertrude Atherton. 90 


By Millicent Welles 


By S. Trevena 
By Wayne Whip- 
By Harold Bind- 


Magician, The. By 


$1.08, 
Tompkins. 


$1.00, 





SOCoS MAGAZINE 


Are You laterested In Oklahoma? 


@. Do you want to get in closer touch with this 
wonderful new State, its development, its 
opportunities, its Indian lore and history ? 

@., Do you know there is not another place on 


the face of the globe that offers to the young 
man such opportunities for business, investment, 
professional work and educational advantages— 
advantages born of the soil, the amalgamation of 
the people, and the new ideals of civilization which 
are being crystallized from the association of the 
brightest minds of all of the States of the Union ? 


@, The chick that remains in the nest seldom 
feathers out; but the one who gets out in new 
fields and scratches for himself may win fame, 
acquire wealth and become a man worthy of 
the name of an American. 


@, Oklahoma offers the opportunity. Have you 
the brainsand ambition to make that kind of man? 


@, You can get reliable information of the highest 
possible value concerning this new Common- 
wealth once a month—and night up to now— 
by subscribing for 

STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Agents wanted in every city in America. Big money made. 
Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. One Year, One Dollar. 
No “ Sample Copies.” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 
Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
“Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
— and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
Joun F. GEnuUNG, Pu. D. mal and Common School Branches. An eminent ALBERT G. HARKNESS, M. A. 
Professor of English specialist is in charge of every department. Professor of Latin 
Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 
Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. -~ - - BOSTON 
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DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


THE 
STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. 8. COOK, See’ty. 


Standards 


I want every reader of The Book News 
Monthly who is interested in growing vege- 
tables or flowers to write for my new 1909 
catalogue—free. Explains my new way of 
selling seeds—the best in each class, relieving 
the buyer of the worry and risk of selecting. 
Shows photographs of what have actually 
been grown from my seeds and gives full 
directions toinsure a successful, early garden. 
My 

‘¢Bonny Best’’ Early Tomato 
is ready for the table before other varieties. Finest 
and most prolific strain ever produced. You should 
know about it. 


Special 10c Combination Offer 


Write for free catalogue ; or send me 1ocin stamps 
—and mention The Book News Monthly—and I will 
send the catalogue, and three 1oc packets of seeds— 
one each of my “Bonny Best” Early Tomatoes, 
“Stokes’ Standard’’ Sweet Peas, and ‘Stokes 
Standard’’ Nasturtiums, each unequaled in its class. 
Write today. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. Y, 219 Market Street Philadelphia 


An engineer from Sunderland was spending a 
few days in London with a friend, and after a 
busy morning sight-seeing the Londoner chose 
a large restaurant for luncheon, thinking it 
would be a novel experience for the man from 
the North. 

The visitor appeared to enjoy his luncheon, 
but kept looking in the direction of the door. 

“What are you watching?” asked his friend, 
rather annoyed. 

“Well,” was the quiet reply, “A’s keepin’ an 
eye on ma overcoat.” 

“Oh, don’t bother about that,” said the other. 
“You don’t see me watching mine.” 

“No,” observed the guileless engineer, “thee 
has no call to. It’s ten minutes sin thine went.” 

Saturday Journal. 


CLEANING BY 


Vacuum and Compressed Air 
ON OR OFF THE FLOOR 


AUTOMATIC 
CARPET CLEANING & MANF'G CO. 


1208 Chestnut Street 
633-635-637 North Broad Street 


RUGS “sr bc" CARPETS 
Sead fer Beokiet Established 1875 
CLEANED SCOURED DYED 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











535-335 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA - PA. 
ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 103-105 N.MARSHALL ST. 


ENGRAVERS GELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATING 


] Our display cards, showing sixteen 
bookish designs, will be found at 
>| Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 
& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co- 
operative Association, New Haven, 
. Conn.; Johnson's Book Store, Spring- 
ames w povss | field, Mass. 

If your dealer does not carry them, 

send us two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


( Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 


1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


- 


OOK LABELS 


HALF-TONE AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR WORK 
N.W.COR.10'™¢ ARCH 
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FLAT CLASP 








Is There a Reason for Wearino Anv Other Garter ? 


This is the only garter that does not press on the 
leg at any point. It hasthe sm llest but strongest 
metal parts ever put on a garter; the smoothest, 
flattest clasp; a grip that tivhtens with every move- 
ment; aclinging, stretchy silk web, elastic as the 
skin itself—that never chafes or binds, It keeps 
the leg comfortable, the sock smooth, the temper 
eren. 25 cents—ai your dealer's, or we mail a pair on 
receipt of price. “ 2 ve oe 
PIONEER SUSPENDERS are supreme in fit, service 
and beauty. 50 cents, at your dealer’s, or prepaid 
from factory.§ 

* PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY: Gm 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia’ 


MAKERS OF!PIONEER BELTS 














“The Business 
Philosopher” 


is, without question. the most inspirational 
business building magazine published in 
these United States to-day. 

It is the one magazine that goes down 
to the qualities hat make the man. 

“Make the Man Right and His Work 
Will Take Care of Itself" is its motto. 

Arthur Frederick Sheldon, the famous 
founder of the Sheldon School and a busi- 
ness lecturer known all over the country, 
is its editor. 

Elbert Hubbard, Joseph Appel. Walter 
D. Moody, Arthur W. Newcomb, Sey- 
mour Eaton, H. W. Ford, W. A. McDer- 
mid, Thomas Dreier, W. C. Holman, and 
others who can write, are contributors. 

You can get “‘ The Business Philosopher” 
and that great book of James Allen's, ‘‘4s a 

Man Thinketh,’’ for a Two-Dollar Bill. 

Send 25 cents, mention “The Book 

’ News Monthly,” and get three copies. 







Sheldon University Press 
Libertyville Illinois 






GARTER 


MANUSCRIPT rosett 
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witha 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


-; ) Cannot tear the finest 
eee aaiea lace orsilk stocking. 
SC KY 
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Never slips 
or loses 
its 



















































Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 265c. 


C.J. HALEY &CO. 
‘373 & 375 Broadway, N. Y. 
Established 1870. 











The finest line of Fancy-Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 





WHERE 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 


Contributors, giving street addresses, sulscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEWS REACHES SOUTH AFRICA 
—McCutcheon in Chicago 7rrbune. 




















by the rules of this office. 





Jack London, the novelist, who has arrived in 
Australia after a lengthy cruise among the isl- 
ands of the Pacific, met a musician who had an 
exalted view of his own importance. “I also am 
a bit of a*musician in a small way,” remarked 
Mr. London; “in fact, my musical talent was 
once the means of saving my life.” “Really?” 
returned the other; “do tell me how it hap- 
pened.” “Well,” replied the author, “there was 
a great flood in our town when I was a boy, 
and when the water reached our house my father 
got on to a piece of furniture and floated with 
the stream until he was rescued.” “And where 
did you come in?” inquired the musician. “Oh,” 
said London, “I accompanied him on the piano!” 

who prefer to use a nice 


The Bellman. 
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Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY” 


The old editor who wrote the above words did not 
say which was the next best policy, but I think the next 
best policy is the one which I have placed and which has 
passed through the auditing and rigid examination required 


ROBERT M. COYLE 423 watnut street 


INSURANCE BROKER 
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PHILADELPHIA 






























Capital Authorized Capital Paid In 
$1,000,000 $500,000 


Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADESMEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 


OCT Beh d a aM) BANKING LOCATION 
N THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Check Accounts 
2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 


Saving Fund Accounts 
3% per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 
for withdrawal. 


Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 


annum, according to size and location. 





President, 
PETER BOYD 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
LEWIS B. HARVEY 


We invite inspection of our plant and facilities. 
LET US HAVE YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 
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What is being accomplished The Thermos Bottle — feeps /iguids 


by the use of the : 7 
y steam-hot 24 hours, or tce-cold 7? hours 


THERMOS —has not only become a necessary adjunct 


to refreshment on trips and travels— by 


BOTTLE motor, yacht or otherwise—but is finding an 


Se wellcnndntted Keussheld, ‘“T* ereeet field of fine usefulness in the 
‘  gentral activities of households. 


For instance, with Thermos facilities, tea and coffee need be made but 
once a day, being kept as hot and well-flavored as fresh-made, to be used 
when wanted. Where the members of the family have meals served at 
different times, this feature is particularly valuable. 


Iced beverages, which deteriorate in freshness when otherwise kept, are 
perfectly preserved in the Thermos—including everything from “‘frappé ”’ 
champagne to waters, still or charged. 


In the nursery, for keeping milk, etc., at proper temperature and in perfect 
condition, the Thermos Bottle has come to be adopted as a matter of course. 


Where one Thermos Bottle is tried, discovery of its many practical and con- 
venient household advantages points to the economy of placing additional 
Thermos Bottles in use. 


Also, the Thermos Jar, which as con- 
veniently does for solid foods, desserts, 
etc., what the Bottle does for liquids. 


Complete Thermos assortment, plain, 
leather-covered, in sets with leather 
case, included in motor baskets, etc. 


Quarts, $5.75; Pints, $3.75. 


As a result of investigation, we recommend the 
Thermos—the original temperature retaining vessel 
—as the most efficient, practical and durable. 

FOR SALE AT THE WANAMAKER STORES 
Mail inquiries and orders will be carefully attended to. 


AMERICAN THERMOS COMPANY 


When writing te advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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This trade mark on every yard and every yard 
goaranteed. Suitable for every lining, dress- 
making or home use. Every weave, weight, fin- 
ish and shade. See the new satin weaves in extra 
light weight. 15c to 45c a yard and every yard 
guaranteed. 100 shades, 36-in wide. 


of attire ~ even that 


so characteristically Parisienne ~ 
acquires new dash and smartness 
—) when supplemented by 





TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


For Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats are 
to be preferred to even those of silk. The 
identical silken sheen, swish and rustle, 
the same delicate embroidery and lace work, 
the irresistible fascination of an imported 
creation—but with three times the wear. 

Made in all the shades and stripes so 
modish to-day. At better stores—$2 and 
upward according to workmanship. 
Heatherbloom Taffeta is of one quality only. 


Heatherbloom Taffeta by the yard, 40 cents 
Every yard guaranteed 


The fabric par-excellence for all lining pur- 
poses. Made in 150 shades—36 inches wide. 
At the lining counters. Ask to see the stripes 
and fancies. 


Heatherbloom on Every Yard 





IMPORTANT 


Every woman who has ever bought 

a genuine Heatherbloom Petticoat has 
found it as represented. Many inferior 
ticoats, however, are sold as 
eatherbloom. Ever genuine 
Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat — no 
matter what its ig or where pur- 
chased—contains the label here shown. 
It is your protection against substitution. 


This Silk Label appears in the 

ms ‘an 
“ES BLOOM 
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waistband of every petticoat 





Send for series of Free Post Cards 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Gorgeous Borgia 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


HE tyrant Cesar Borgia, who turned happiness into 


misery, song into groans, life into death. 
as “beautiful as a tiger, 
as a tiger, and truly as cruel as a tiger.” 


brother, the Duke of Gandia. 


her ignorant beauty, adores him. 


He was 
and as bright and strong 
He murders his 
An unsuspecting girl, in 
Herself of the rival 


house of Orsini, she is elected to slay the tyrant, not 


dreaming that he is her lover. 
the Roman life in this period. 


Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. 


The story is riotous with 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


TieACTRESS 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


T is by the actress herself—this story of a New York girl 
who gives up her sweetheart for the stage. The fun 
and the tears of stage life—the real, not the scandal 

kind—reveal the actress as an original, frank, humorous, lika- 
ble girl. The man is prosperous, level-headed, and knows 
just what the feminine “artistic temperament” really needs. 
Naturally he hasn’t much sympathy with the “ career.” 

The girl is determined to be a great artiste, and, putting 

her sweetheart aside— But the actress tells her heart-story 


better than any one else can. 
Pictorial Cover. Illustrated. 


Reminiscences of 


Abraham Lincoln 


By the Distinguished 
Men of His Time 

T is the personal Lincoln who 
lives before us in these pages. 
With the passage of time actual 
recollections of Lincoln acquire a 
superlative value. ‘There are the 
recollections of law yers who rode 
the circuit with Lincoln in TIli- 
nois and listened to his tales be- 
fore the fires of wayside taverns: 
there are descriptions of his early 
political campaigns, vivid pictures 
of Lincoln the President, Lincoln 
in the dark days of the Civil War, 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, Lincoln 
the liberator, and Lincoln the sol- 
diers’ friend. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Lincoln and the 


Sleeping Sentinel 


By 

Lucius E. Chittenden 
: I INCOLN’S heart 
4 tender as ever beat in a 
human breast,” Mr. Chittenden 
writes. And in no incident is it 
more beautifully shown than in 
that of the sleeping sentinel. Itis 
one of the great stories of Amer- 
ican history—more than a story, 
because it quickens the pulses and 
moistens the eye to a noble end. 
Moreover, it istrue. In this vol- 
ume the authentic account of an 
historic incident is presented by 
one who took an actual part in it. 
With Colored Frontispiece. 

16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 


was as 


THE SPELL 


By William Dana Orcutt 

ERE is a young wife who strug- 

gles against the passionate fear 
that her husband is happier in the 
companionship of another woman— 
and who loves and protects the other 
woman! The wife’s frank offer to 
give him up brings on a climax, 
These people are men and women of 
the world where good-breeding is 
taken for granted—where pleasant 
vistas are constantly opening before 
the reader—a quality which sets ‘*The 
Spell” altogether apart from other 
novels. //ustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


MAD BARBARA 


By Warwick Deeping 

TALE of love and lawlessness 

of the patch-and-powder days 
of Charles IT. 

Mad Barbara is the daughter of a 
woman whose lover, a courtly man of 
the world, a friend of the family, has 
murdered Barbara’s father. A series 
of suspicious incidents give Barbara 
a clew to the murderer, and she be- 
comes a source of danger to the two 
who share the guilty secret. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The TOY-SHOP, 272% 10 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 
HIE kind of story that brings a lump to 
the throat and a glimpse of glory tothe 
eyes. Thereis Lincoln visiting a toy-shop 
to buy tin soldiers for his little son, and 
talking with the old toy-maker, veteran 
of Napoleon’s wars, who unconsciously 
wrings the overburdened President’s heart. 
Pictorial Cover in Colors. 16mo, Cloth, 


NEW YORK 








